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Paul Harris’ International Friendship Garden 


If it may be said that Rotary has a shrine, certainly tt is the Harris home in a quiet section of Chicago. 
Here are wont to gather visiting Rotary friends for informal chats with Founder Paul and ever- 
— Jean. The custom of planting trees to honor friends started several years ago when an 

vergreen was set out as a living memorial to the late Walter Drummond, of Melbourne, Australia. 
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Rotary Is Thirty Years Old 


By Paul BP. Harris 


Founder of Rotary International 


HIRTY years seems a long span, but it is not 
long when applied to great movements. We are still 
in the early morning hours on the clock of Rotary. 
There are no low-lying clouds, and there is every 
indication of a glorious day. Good morning to you, 
Rotarians. We are off on our second thirty years. 

Our international president, “Bob” Hill, has an- 
nounced his intention to make the promotion of 
happiness his special objective during the present 
year. He could not have chosen more wisely. His 
program merits the support of all Rotarians of all 
nations. Happiness is the one thing universally de- 
sired. There can never be too much of it, provided 
that it be the kind which endures. 

In the pursuit of happiness, men most frequently 
turn to wealth; in it they hope to find enduring 
happiness. Some look for it in the possession of gold, 
King Midas’ sad experience notwithstanding. They 
hoard it beyond all possible needs. 

Others expect to find it in the things which money 
can bring them: influence, power, business, and so- 
cial prestige, the envy of those who are less opulent, 
and endless, interminable things. 

Still others look for it in the advantages which 
they think it will bring their children, bigger and 
better things than other parents can afford to pro- 
vide, and protection from such hardships as it was 
once necessary for their parents to endure; in brief, 
they desire to make the lives of their children a 
pathway of roses from beginning to end. 

There have been, however, throughout the ages, 
those who have persistently believed that neither 
money nor the things which money could buy were 
conducive either to their happiness or the happiness 
of their children. While religious leaders, ethical 
teachers, and philosophers differed widely in other 
matters, they were in agreement in the belief that 
the possession of wealth was no guarantee of happi- 
ness. During the ages, many who were neither 
preachers nor teachers, have lived this doctrine. 

Spinoza, while living with his family in destitu- 
tion in an attic, was tendered a gift of money equiva- 
lent to $1,000 by an admiring friend. He refused to 
accept it, preferring to subsist on crumbs rather than 
risk the demoralizing influence of what to him was 
a large sum. 

The distinguished electrical engineer and mathe- 


Presidents come and presidents 
go, but the movement's keynote 


remains unchanged happiness 


through fellowship and service. 


matician, Charles Steinmetz, refused to accept any 
salary whatsoever from the General Electric Com 
pany for his priceless service. Never, throughout the 
years, did his name appear on the payroll. When 
in need of money to defray his modest expenses, he 
asked for it, and, needless to say, got it. 

To Charles Steinmetz, neither money nor the 
things money would have bought, seemed necessary 
for happiness. 

The philosophy of Professor Einstein, considered 
by many the world’s greatest living physicist, is in 
complete accord with the two just mentioned. To 
the greatest of the great, money has always been a 
matter of minor importance. Could the money ap 
peal have added anything to Raphael’s “Madonna” 


or “Transfiguration” ? 


* late Thomas Arkle Clark, who for thirty-five 


years was dean of men of the University of Illinois, 
contended that one almost certain way to ruin a 
young man ts through indulgence, and the learned 
dean made the startling statement that ninety per 
cent of the young men who failed to attain the 
requisite standards of scholarship at the university, 
failed because of parental indulgence. 

If we heed the guide posts and danger signals 
which seers have hung out for the benefit of travellers 
on life’s highway, we shall not look for happiness in 
the possession of money, nor in the possession of 
things which money will buy. To quote the words 
of Rotarian Frederic Smith of Omaha: “Folks don’t 
need a million dollars any more than they need a 
million neckties or a million walking sticks.” 

Doctor Johnson in Rasselas and Maeterlinck in 
The Blue Bird with delightful artistry have por- 
trayed the futility of search for happiness through 
indulgence in selfish desires, and pointed the way to 
happiness through homely, useful service. 

President “Bob” has well chosen his objective. | 
suggest that we celebrate Rotary’s thirtieth birthday 
by resolving to help our chief to spread good cheer 
through smiling more frequently, frowning less fre 
quently, through being more neighborly, friendly, 
and kindly than we have ever been before. 
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Conguering 
Space and Time 


NORTH AMERICA 
citing approximate time 
taken for ordinary trans- 
continental crossings by 
various modes of trans- 
portation, from 1830 to 
the present time. 
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The race to | 
California 
- for gold: 
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1770—Daniel Boone blazes trail west to Kentucky. Golden spike ceremony. Rails span continent. 
; 1783—First locked canal, Lake St. Francts-Montreal. 1885-6—Canadian Pacific line completed to Vancouver. 

1830—Baltimore & Ohio opens 13 miles of railroad. 1876—The “Jarrett and Palmer” special train, from 

1851—Clipper “Flying Cloud” around Horn, 89 days. New York to San Francisco, 80 hrs., 20 min. 

1855—First Mississippi (railroad) bridge opened.  1906—Harriman special, same run, 71 hrs., 27 min. 
i 1858—Overland Mails, St. Louis to San Francisco, 1934, Oct. 26—Streamline diesel train, 56 hrs., 55 min. 
begin 25-day service. Fare—$100 in advance. 19]4, Aug. 15—Panama Canal ready for general traffic. 
1860—-Pony Express, St. Joseph to Sacramento, 9 days. 1934, Sept. 1—Roscoe Turner flies fromt Los Angeles to 
i 1869, May 10—Union Pacific and Central Pacific meet. New York in record time, 10 hrs., 2 min., 51 sec. 
Transport is more than the right hand of the land. It is its very heart and soul.” 
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We Become 
Air-Minded | 


By Stewart 
Edward White 


A huge Stkorsky amphibian 
used on commercial routes. 




















O become air-minded after a certain age, one 
has to be shoved off the deep end. Once you're in, 
the water is fine! At least that was the case with me. 

Curiously enough, remaining ground-minded was 
not because of fear, or nervousness, or even distrust. 
[ knew all the statistics of air travel; as, for instance, 
that the commercial lines of the United States flew 
over 76,000,000 miles in the first six months of 1934 
with only two fatalities. I could see that it is much 
safer to fly than to stay at home where there are 
stairs to fall down, and soap to slip on, and flivvers 
to dodge. The figures convinced me that there was 
probably less hazard in moving from spot to spot 
on the earth’s surface by air than by any other 
method, including walking. 

I had done a moderate, a very moderate amount 
of flying, and had in no sense been alarmed, or even 
uneasy. Nevertheless, somehow I remained ground- 
minded. I was accustomed to the solid earth: I knew 
all about it and how it was going to act; and un- 
doubtedly a racial instinct, established deep in 
human subconsciousness by thousands of years’ ex- 
perience in falling off things, had its influence. To 
be sure, it was diluted down, by the realizations 


Two Californians had to fly to 
Montana. Although they did not 
need to, they Hew back... and 


aviation had two new enthusiasts. 


aforementioned, from fear to indifference. I'd fly 
if there were any real reason for it. Lacking that 
real reason, I'd stay on the ground; and very com- 
fortable there, thank you! 

Then, one evening, Mrs. White and I were called 
from a dinner party we were giving in California to 
talk by telephone to a small town in Montana, a 
minor miracle in itself. We learned of an emer- 
gency. Within an hour we were at the airport. We 
had shooed out our dinner guests; we had called 
upon friends to contribute what cash they had on 
their persons; we had packed our bags. 

On this journey we flew to Salt Lake City, Utah; 
thence to Butte, Montana; thence to our destination, 
each unit of the journey in progressively smaller 
planes. Our errand finished, we flew back. We did 
not have to fly back. There was no emergency 


haste about our return. Furthermore, we resolved 














that from then on, whenever possible, we shall travel by 
plane. In other words, we are now air-minded. 

Why? It is difficult to say. We are no more firmly con- 
vinced than we were of the safety or the speed of air 
travel. We know more of the comfort of it, especially on 
the big liners; but we have both moved about the world so 
much, in all sorts of primitive places, that mere comfort 
has long since ceased to be a deciding factor. What actual 
thrill there is soon retreats to the imagination, where lingers 
the wonder over that other minor miracle of the long dis- 
tance conversation we mentioned above. The merely physi- 


cal elements lose their effect very quickly. 


Tare is no impression of headlong speed, simply be- 
cause there is nothing near at hand by which to gauge it. 
The landscape far below creeps by sluggishly in a somnolent 
and torpid flow. Only when rarely we catch the shadow of 
ourselves racing across the hills do we sense for an instant 
the breathless rush of three miles a minute. 

Certain other minor thrills might be seized upon and 
savored while they last; such as the delightful floating sen- 
sation when the wheels lift from the ground, or that momen- 
tary suspended expectation before the slight buoyant jar 
signals your return to it; or the tilting of the earth—not 
yourselves—that indicates a banking of the plane. Two or 
three repetitions are sufficient to adjust them in the certain- 
ties of the commonplace. One may continue to enjoy the 
commonplace, if one’s appreciations are living, but the 
enjoyment has lost its poignancy. 

I think the lure is in something more subtle than this. 
This Air Service is a very recent thing in human activity. 
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Furthermore, it is not an adaptation of 
anything we have done before. Everything 
about it is new; has been built for this pur- 
pose. The very furniture and lighting fix- 
tures and decorations in the waiting rooms 
have their touch of the modern. Nothing 
has been carried over, has descended from 
the traditional or the worn. I saw no one 
connected with the air who was over thirty; 
I am not referring to mere calendar years. 
The spirit that animates the whole show is 
of eager and vital youth. There is nothing 
tired, or old, or routine, or standardized, as 
in our other long-established activities. 
And it is a youth of out-reaching ardor, 
a youth of pride in itself. Every last em 
ployee seems aquiver, a’tiptoe with desire 
that you should share just as fully as possible 
in this splendid new thing of which he is 
a part. | Continued on page 50| 
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“The official designation 
... 4s ‘stewardess ...T1 
believe the girls must be 
picked for good looks. 
They wear little trench 
caps and trim straight-line 
uniforms, and they are 
the snappiest and most 
completely ornamental, 
solicitous young people.” 


Spread out like a giant 
patchwork quilt is this 
landing field at night, a 
typical scene at modern 
airports. Floodlights and 
the “dot-dash” of radio 
compass beacons enable a 
plane to land with safety. 
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A Civilization 
Without a Wheel 


By George W. Gray 





O GET some glimpse of what American civilization was before | >i 
Columbus came, many Rotary convention-goers next summer will journey 
to Chichen Itza. Of all the Maya cities, it is the most accessible, the most 
representative, the most spectacular. Its buildings are in a better state of 





repair than those of any of its contemporaries, for here recently many 





typical pieces of architecture and sculpture have been resurrected and set = 
back in place through the joint efforts of the Carnegie Institution of Wash 



















ington and the Archaeological Department of the Mexican government. 
Situated in the northern hump of the state of Yucatan (see map, page 
49) within an hour’s automobile ride of the railway, which in turn con 





nects with the modern city of Merida, this thousand-year-old City of the 
Sacred Well is one of the rare and precious jewels of old Mexico. We rate 
it as such because here is hidden a page in the lost history of that curious 
creature, Man—the most baffling and therefore the most interesting and 
challenging of all the enigmas of this terrestrial globe. Some keen minds 
are spending their lives on this riddle, trying to piece out in Chichen Itza 
and other settlements of the first Americans the tantalizing problem of 
whence they came, how they builded here, why they perished. 

One morning, as I wandered among the white walls of this antique 
metropolis—its plaza so silent now, that once rang to the tread of thousands 
of sandaled feet—I met a man searching the ruins. It was plain that his 

















Natives searching 
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Temple of War- (am 
riors, at Chichen 
Itza, before and after. 
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gum-chewers have 
discovered num 
ous ruins of Maya 
cities in Central 
America.... Right: 
A close up oOo] th 
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The Maya found time to 
play. His game known as 
“tlachtli’ has been com- 
pared to American basket- 
ball because it involved 
batting,or bouncing,a rub- 
ber ball through a stone 
ring fixed to a wall. There 
is, however, no connection 
between the two sports. 


was an adept hand, inti- 
mate and sure, familiar 
with these venerable re- 





mains. I had been puz- 
zling over a strange 


archaic piece of sculp- 


ni 
ae 


ture, a chac mool they call 








~ er it it in the native dialect, 
. and asked him about it. 

That led to talk: the delights of digging, archaeo- 
logical finds, puzzles, speculations. He had devoted 
a lifetime to this study, and was contagious with 
the fascination of what he had seen. We sat down 
in the shadow of the great pyramid of Kukulkan. 
When we arose two hours later the shadow was 
gone—it was noon, and in the interim I had heard 
such a story of antiquity as would seem to belong 
more to ancient Greece or Egypt than to the new 
world of the Americas. 

My companion—he was Don Juan Martinez, 
archaeologist and distinguished citizen of Yucatan— 
pointed to a massive image of the plumed serpent 


Photo: G. W. Gray 
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that guarded a temple entrance. There is hardly a 
building in Chichen Itza that does not bear this 
symbol in some form. “What does it mean?” he 
asked, with sudden vehemence. “Tradition calls it 
Kukulkan here, Quetzalcoatl in Mexico City—but, 
what does it mean?” 

That is the perpetual question in Maya land. It 
chants itself in the mind of every thoughtful visitor. 
It is the refrain that leads the diggers on. It spurs 
the laborious research which is slowly but surely 
deciphering the mysterious hieroglyphs in which 
the Maya carved their records on stone. 

In the deep forest where the sun never penetrates, 
where the only paths are the occasional trails hacked 
through the green barrier by prospectors in search 
of chicle, lie these records and other remains of an 
unknown past. Every now and then a chicle gath- 
erer will stumble upon a buried city—and many of 
our richest finds are credited thus to the popular 
American habit of chewing gum, for if there were 
no gum-chewers there would be no chicle industry, 
and if there were no chicle industry there would be 
no employment to send men into this almost 
impenetrable bush. 

Only recently an American botanist, C. A. Lun- 
dell of Texas, came out of Campeche with the story 
of an unknown city discovered in the very heart of 
the sapote jungle. He had been directed to the site 
by reports which the chicleros brought of “a place 
with carved stones,” and cutting his way through 
the bush he found it—indeed a great city 
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Mayas tried in vain to drown Kukulkan, a cap- 
tive, in their sacred well. When he survived, 
they made him governor and built a temple- 
topped pyramid, “El Castillo,” in his honor. 
Ingenious as they were, the Mayas failed to 
develop a true arch, as did the Romans. The 
Gothic-like arch at right has no keystone. 


with carved stones! 
For when the archaeologists of the Car- 
negie Institution visited the place and spent 


some weeks mapping its layout, plotting 
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Typical of the anctent Maya stone-working skill is this famous Frieze of Death Heads near the Temple of the 
Jaguars, Chichen Itza, Yucatan, southern Mexico. Note the grisly expressions caught by the nameless craft 


Ss 


the location and dimensions of the structures, uplift. apas, Quintana Roo, and Yucatan. Twenty of these 
ing the fallen tablets, and deciphering such inscrip- settlements indicate themselves as the remains of 
tions as were readable, they found it to be the most important cities. 

extensive city that has yet been discovered in Maya The area is not large. If you take the map of 
land. One hundred and three stone monuments, Central America and draw a circle centered in 
seventy-five of them sculptured, were listed—which northern Guatemala, a radius of five hundred mil 

is by far the richest “haul” of inscriptions ever will include the whole of Maya land. Here flour 
found in any one locality. Because of its twin ished the most brilliant of America’s pre-Europeat 
pyramids, which rise to a height of 150 feet each civilizations, and here it declined and disappeared 
and in their covering of rubble and brush look as mysteriously as it came—leaving every site a 


like twin hills, Mr. Lundell named his city Calak-  mouldering ruin to intrigue modern archaeologist 
mul. Literally translated this word 



















means “the two adjoining hills.” 
But Calakmul is only one 
among some five hundred sites 
that have been found  scat- 
tered through Guatemala, 
Honduras, and the Mexican 
states of Campeche, Chi- 





Dr. 8. G. Morley, Rotarian, and 
Dr. A. V. Kidder of Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 
scrutinize a detail of an 
ancient doorway. Right: 

Workmen restoring a 
decorative detail. 
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This sacred well at Chichen Itza, known as a 
kan. It measures approximately 160 feet deep and 180 feet in diameter, large enough to immerse the Statue of Liberty. 


The ruins are of a magnificence to be found no- 
where else in the western hemisphere. Only a people 
highly advanced in the arts of architecture, engi- 
neering, sculpture, painting, and civil government 
could have wrought these mighty works. From cer- 
tain hieroglyphs the key was acquired to the Maya 
calendar. It proves to be of a higher order of 
accuracy than the calendar which the Roman em- 
pire and other European peoples were using at the 
same time. It suggests to those who have studied the 
matter that the Maya had advanced far in the twin 


sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 


These bits of circumstantial evidence only deepen 
the greater mystery of origins. Were the people who 
attained these arts and sciences emigrés from some 
older civilization, or did they originate here? 
Many authorities hold to the latter theory, believing 
that the Maya culture is purely native, though the 
ancestors of the race may have migrated from Asia 
thousands of years earlier when the Alaskan penin- 
sula joined the two mainlands and provided a foot- 
bridge for adventurers. 

One reason why it is believed that the Maya are 
not recent arrivals from Asia is the fact that appar- 
ently they were ignorant of the mechanism of the 
wheel. No wheel has been found in any of their 
ruins, and in the paintings and sculptures there is 
nothing to suggest or represent this device, so ancient 
and familiar and universally used in the Old World. 


head 





cenote, is said to be the one in which the Maya attempted to drown Kukul- 


Similarly, there is no evidence that the Maya had 
any beasts of burden. Horses and asses did not get 
into Mexico until the Spanish brought them in the 
sixteenth century. 

We must picture these huge building operations, 
with their auxiliary heavy industries of quarrying 
and transporting the stone, as proceeding on the 
muscles of human labor without benefit of carts or 
draft animals. 

But in either case—whether the Maya came as an 
advanced culture from an unknown land, or as 
rude tribesmen in a remoter epoch—one wonders 
how it happened that this superior civilization arose 
in the torrid zone. To the north was the fair land 
of the Colorado, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Hudson. Almost any expert would say that here 
was the place for the arts to flourish, for science 
to emerge, for large populations to concentrate into 
metropolitan centers. 

But not so. In these temperate climes there arose 
only cliff-dwellers, hut-dwellers, and even ruder 
tent-dwellers; while far to the south, in the heat and 
humidity and encroaching bush of the tropics, the 
stone-carving and pyramid-building Maya cleared 
the jungle and erected their towering monuments— 
the first American skyscrapers! 

Some have tried to explain the anomaly on the 
idea that the climate has changed since the cen- 
turies of Maya occupation. But we have no evidence 


of such change, and [Continued on page 48| 
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What of Social Insurance? 


By Harold B. Butler 


Director, International Labor Office, Geneva 


. have always tried, in good times, 


to accumulate sufficient savings to enable them to 
face difficulties which enforced idleness, whatever 
its cause, may bring. But the average wage earner 
does not receive remuneration large enough to meet 
the daily wants of himself and his family and at 


the same time leave a margin for saving. Moreover, 


certain risks cannot be fully met by individual thrift 
even in the case of highly paid workers. Invalidity 
and death may occur at almost any moment and do, 
in fact, sometimes strike down young workers 
who have just founded families, at a time 
when the savings they have put by, 
however great and patient the ef- 
fort involved, are insufficient. 

One way of dealing with 
those without resources 
and incapable of earn- 
ing a living by their 
own labor — inva- 
lids, widows, or- 
phans, aged, 
and unem- 
ployed— 


Photos: 
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It is, holds this author, the 
best way yet devised to remove 
the haunting tear of insecurity 
for the workers of the world. 
consists of supporting them at the expense of the 


community. That is what the “public poor relief 


system” does, whether the 























expenses are 


borne by 
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a central authority, province, municipality, or by sev- 
eral of these units in varying proportions. 

But poor relief, no matter how well administered, 
1S unsatisfactory. Assistance 1s often woefully small, 
the relief accorded is not a right but at the discretion 
of the authority, and the recipient often loses his 
civil and political rights, to say nothing of his dig- 


nity. Poor relief seldom 
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Europe. It developed considerably during the last 
half century in the form of mutual-benefit societies. 
The authorities regarded these favorably, sometimes 
giving them the status of privileged associations and 
sometimes liberally subsidizing them. But despite 
their magnificent expressions of voluntary solidarity, 
it is difficult to regard voluntary social insurance as 
a satisfactory solution for the 





comes into operation until 
a man is destitute; it has 
no preventive feature and 
affords no encouragement 
to thrift. 

Since individual thrift is 
insufficient and poor re- 
lief only a palliative, the and unemployment. 
only recourse that workers 
have is the pooling of 
their risks and payments 

that is, zzsurance. Com 
mercial insurance 1s not 
acceptable because, despite 
its great development, its 
high rates make it inacces- 
sible to most workers. 

Thus we have social in- 
surance. It is, broadly 
speaking, of two kinds: 
voluntary and compulsory. These cover four risks 
or groups of risks: (1) accident, including work- 
men’s compensation; (2) sickness, including mater- 
nity; (3) old age, including invalidity or incapacity 
to earn a living; and (4) unemployment. Social 
insurance should create common interests among the 
workers whom it is to protect. The only question 1s: 
Should it be compulsory or voluntary? 

Voluntary social insurance was the first step taken 
in the movement for the protection of workers 
against the risks of sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
death. Old-age and premature invalidity have al- 
ways had extremely grave consequences for working 
people whose livelihood depends partially or wholly 
upon opportunity for regular occupational activity. 
When a man or woman stops working, the family 
income is seriously affected and often disappears. 
This entails for workers, who form by far the largest 
element in modern communities, a constant feeling 
of insecurity which is a great obstacle to satisfactory 
organization of labor and also to the establishment 
of social peace. 

Voluntary social insurance has a long history in 








Yoluntary ... Compulsory 


SociAL insurance is a government- 
backed scheme to reduce the economic 
hazards of accidents, sickness, old age, 
It may be either 
voluntary or compulsory but, as Mr. 
Butler notes herewith, the compulsory 
type is steadily displacing the voluntary 
form in many countries. 


Unemployment insurance is widely 
discussed in the United States at the mo- 
ment. For pro and con arguments the 
reader is referred to the pages immedi- 
ately following this article. 





problem of insecurity of labor. 

Voluntary insurance institu- 
tions are too numerous, too weak 
financially, and ill-distributed be- 
tween town and country. Their 
small and fluctuating member- 
ship, particularly in times of eco- 
nomic depression, robs them of 
sufhcient stability, interferes with 
the working of the law of large 
numbers, and makes many of 
them unsuitable for a satisfactory 
management of insurance against 
risks involving high liabilities. 

Since the results of voluntary 
social insurance are insufficient, 
compulsory insurance has_ be- 
come a necessity. In almost all 
countries, the first legislation on 
social insurance has given rise to 
no small amount of controversy. But it is almost 
universally agreed today that the modern state is 
entitled and obliged in the public interest to make 
insurance compulsory. The individual cannot justly 
claim the right to a life of improvidence which may, 
in case of invalidity, old age, or death, compel him 
to place or leave his dependents upon the com- 
munity’s hands. 

Fifteen years ago there were scarcely a dozen 
countries where compulsory social insurance—apart 
from workmen’s compensation, already almost uni- 
versal—was in force. Today, despite the ravages of 
the economic depression, information at the disposal 
of the International Labor Office indicates that some 
95,000,000 persons are covered by compulsory inva- 
lidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
alone. This estimate excludes several schemes now 
in force for which no statistics are available, and the 
special schemes for seamen, railway workers, public 
officials, and staffs of public undertakings. 

After fifty years of unbroken efforts, compulsory 
insurance has won a remarkable series of victories. 
The accompanying review (page 56) presents a 
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comprehensive picture of the most important stages 
in the development of compulsory social insurance 
against invalidity, old age, and death in a few Euro- 
pean and South American countries. 

One question which arises in connection with 
compulsory social insurance is whether the obliga- 
tion to be insured should apply to the whole popu 
lation of a country (national insurance) or only to 
workers of small means, whether employed or in 
dependent (popular insurance), or, again, to depend- 
ent workers only (insurance of employed persons). 
Compulsory national insurance always has encoun- 
tered strong opposition and has been established only 
in a few cases, Sweden and certain Swiss cantons 
for example. 


Computsory popular insurance implies the ex 
tension of the compulsory principle to employed per- 
sons and to the mass of independent workers whose 
annual income does not exceed a certain figure. This 
principle has not been widely applied. There is no 
doubt but that the small independent worker needs 
insurance. His earnings are usually very low. His 
ability to save is small. In times of stress he lives 
close to the mere subsistence level. But there are 
grave obstacles to the realization of any such scheme, 
and as a result compulsory insurance covering the 
bulk of independent workers exists at the present 
time only in two countries, Belgium and Denmark. 


Photo: Georges Jaeger, Geneva 














In some fifteen states, compulsory insuran 
which at first was applied to workers in certain in 
dustries such as mines, shipping, etc., now covers all 
employed persons. The extension of this obligation 
to agriculture has met obstacles and resistance, but 
nevertheless, in the past few decades at least a dozen 
countries have established the principle of compul 
sory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans 
insurance for agricultural workers. Restrictive con 
ditions, applying mainly to the amount earned, th 
duration and regularity of employment, age, and 
nationality, still exist in many schemes, but they a1 
gradually being relaxed or are disappearing. 

Methods of securing financial resources and dis 
tribution of charges in connection with compulsory 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insu 
ance differ in various countries. A survey of som 


fifty different compulsory insurance schemes show 


| Cont: nued on page Jb 


that the principle of 
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Presenting Both Sides 


§) NEMPLOYMEN lr INSURANCE, as 
Mr. Butler has made clear in the preceding 
article, is but one of the objectives of so- 
called social insurance. But it is a part 
which is currently receiving much atten- 
tion in the United States. If an unemploy- 
ment insurance program is adopted in this 
country, it will make news of a world-wide 
magnitude. 

However, as with all such propositions, 
there are two sides to the case. Certainly, 
it behooves all who would formulate intel- 
lectually defensible opinions to study both. 
THE ROTARIAN counts itself fortunate 
in being able to bring to its readers the 
accompanying pro and con statements from 
such well-qualified spokesmen as Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins and Mr. Jordan. 
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Unemployment 
insurance? 
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Yes— 


Says Frances Perkins 


l nited States Secret f Labo 


VER four million families at present are on 
relief in the United States because they have lacked 
protection against the circumstances and hazards of 
life over which they have no control. 

Provision against unemployment, and the distress 
occasioned by it, is obviously, then, the major prob- 
lem which confronts Americans in any plan for 
social security. At the same time, it is one of the most 
complex and difficult of solution. 


Unemployment insurance alone is not a cure-all. 





It will not put men back to work and it does not 
eliminate the necessity for relief. Obviously, we need 
more than unemployment insurance. We need work 
programs and well-conceived plans for economic 
rehabilitation. We need to revive the construction 
and other durable goods industries and to stimulate 
increased production by private industry. 

But we also need unemployment insurance. While 
it is not a panacea for all our ills, it is a measure of 
great value to the largest single group in the popu- 
lation—the steady industrial workers. In our con- 
cern for the twenty per cent who are unemployed— 
and we should have great concern about this twenty 
per cent—let us not forget the eighty per cent who 
are working. 

We cannot make progress by bringing down that 
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eighty per cent to the level of the twenty per cent. 
We must raise the twenty per cent who are unem- 
ployed from their status of dependency and, at the 
same time, take measures that will protect the eighty 
per cent who are now employed from falling into 
that same situation. 

Unemployment insurance is intended to build up, 
in the course of time, security for the large majority 
of workers who, while at present may have a job, 
do not know how long they may hold it, or when 
they too may find themselves unemployed. It is the 
old principle of laying by for a rainy day. Under 
modern conditions it is practically impossible for 
the individual worker, however thrifty, to lay by, 
through his own efforts, sufficient to tide him over 
the rainy day of prolonged unemployment or loss 
of earnings due to sickness or advancing age. Under 
a properly worked out system of unemployment in- 
surance, in which there is a systematic and coopera- 
tive saving towards the cost of that rainy day, we 
put within his reach the means of tiding himself 
over periods of difficulty. 


Wane few will question the social desirability 
of such a plan, there will occur to most the practical 
consideration of its cost. Some interesting estimates 
of the probable cost and benefits have been made 
by experts in the United States, and we can draw 
on a vast body of experience with this kind of insur- 
ance in other countries. 


Among the leading advocates of unemployment insurance in the 
United States is the American Federation of Labor. The executive 
committee is here shown, with William Green, president, presiding. 


Frank P. 
Graham— 
chairman 
of the ad- 
visory 
council of 
the Prest- 
dent’s 
Commit- 


see on 


Fe onom ic 
Security. 


In England, for instance, unemployment insu1 
ance has been in operation for nearly twenty-fis 
years, and there the cost is borne equally by the 
employer, the employee, and the government. 

Just how the cost would be shared in America 
remains to be decided as a matter of policy by Con 
gress and the President. In the past it has been 
customary to permit the full risk of unemployment 
to be borne by the individual worker himself, al 
though he probably is least able to bear such an 
soundness 
and 


enormous risk. Today we recognize the 
of the principle of insurance against that risk, 
realize that it can be considered a part of the over 


head cost of production. At the same time that 


charge, for insurance of employees, added to the 


7 
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total cost of production, would be relatively 
as to be almost negligible. It should make no really 
appreciable addition to the cost of goods to the cor 


sumer, although actually [Continued on page 5S 
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in agreement that unemployment insurance can- 






not take care of depressional unemployment. yo 






(he experience of Great Britain and Germany dur- 



































the current depression offers conclusive proof 





the cost of depressional unemployment falls 





yost entirely on the state. The reason for this is 
obvious. Unemployment insurance provides for 
benefit payments to insured workers for a maximum 
period of time—twenty-six weeks in Great Britain— 
provided that the worker can qualify for the receipt 
of benefits. Qualifications vary in different insur- 
nce schemes, but as a general rule the worker must 


ye able to prove that a certain number of contribu- 


tions have been paid on his account into the insur- 
ance fund. In a period of depression, a large major- 
ity of unemployed workers lose their right to receive 
benefits, either because they remain unemployed 
longer than the maximum period, or because the re- 
quired number of contributions has not been made 
to the fund. 

It would, of course, be possible to make the bene- 
fit period indefinite and greatly to increase the assess- 
ments on industry and on the insured workers, 


but the effect of such a policy would be disastrous. 





It would enormously increase costs of production 
and reduce the purchasing power of the employed 
workers. 

Unemployment insurance therefore, can be applied 
only to workers who become temporarily unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own in periods of 
normal business activity. There is no adequate in- 
formation in the United States that would enable the 
government or industry to determine the amount, 
duration, and composition of this type of unem- 


ployment. | Continued on page 60 | 











So-called Big Business in the United States 

, Seer |) ees - hary of 7 
has, generally speaking, been chary of unem 
ployment insurance. Ninety leaders, meet 
ing recently at White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
took noaction other than toauthorize its study. 













Typical of those present (left to right, reading down) 
Owen D. Young, General Electric; C. B. A oul; 
John J. Raskob, General Motors; Silas St ! 
sel: Jud James D. Cooney; Tho BE. W 
packer; Walter Kohler, Kohler Co.; Malcolm Mun 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; L. K. Comst i 
neering; John C. Gall, counsel; Charl R. Hook, 
rolling mills; and E. T. Weir, National Steel Co. 










Unemployment insurance was also discussed at a 
prior meeting, in New York, of the National Asso 


cturers 
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Give Your Hobby Its Head! 


By Ray Giles 


B.. in the days when motion pictures were 


growing in popularity, the future of his magic lan- 
tern business looked none too promising to Clarence 
W. White, of North Bennington, Vermont. But a 
new business venture was farthest from his mind on 
one hot summer day when he spent a few hours at 
his jigsaw fashioning a homemade vehicle for his 
small son, Freddy. 

Since his own boyhood, Mr. White had been a 
great hand at whittling things. He was a private in 
that large army of hobbyists who love tools and the 
smell of sawdust and shavings. The sturdy, three- 
wheeled contraption he made that day was wel- 
comed with delight, not only by Freddy but by 
several of the youngster’s friends, who immediately 
wanted duplicates. 

Mrs. White said to her husband, “I think you have 
something there that you can sell.” Clarence White 
listened with considerable interest. He made a nicely 
finished sample and showed it to a New York toy 
buyer, who decided to risk placing an order for a 
dozen. Thus the first Kiddie-Kar dawned on the 
market, and within a few years Clarence White’s 
hobby led to a bigger business success than he had 
ever dreamed of. 

Al Foss made fishing his hobby. One day in 
Florida he watched a native fishing with pigskin for 
bait. As the pigskin flickered through the water, the 
big fish went for it “like nobody’s business.” Mr. 
Foss experimented. He discovered that pork rind 
was even better than pigskin. With his new home- 
made bait he pulled in the fish so fast that friends 
began nagging him for some of his bait. Soon this 
hobbyist decided to market the Al Foss Pork Rind 


Minnow. The young business quickly blossomed ° 


into success and Foss bait continues to enjoy popu- 
larity throughout the United States. 

Joseph H. Dodson was with a bond house in 
Chicago. To get Mr. Dodson going you had only 
to mention the word “bird,” for birds were his 
hobby. Down in the basement of his home he made 
bird houses for his own estate. He made many in- 
teresting discoveries, including the fact that he could 
attract more birds to his houses if he attached to the 
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What side interest keeps you up 
until the wee hours? Maybe it 
points the way to fortune— 
a job you really want to do. 


outside bits of shiny metal. It seems that many birds 
like to primp before mirrors. Neighbors began to 
want similar bird houses. Mr. Dodson saw the com- 
mercial possibilities of his hobby; and today Dodson 
bird houses are used all over the country. 

These three incidents are typical of a large group 
of success stories. Some hobbyist makes something. 
It is novel or better than its competitors. Friends 
The hobbyist concludes, 





and neighbors admire it. 





A 












“st thes 
is good 
enough to in- 
terest my neighbors, 
perhaps I can make a 
business of it.” And as time 
goes on, out spreads the circle 
of customers to the borders of 
the nation; sometimes beyond. 
Give your hobby horse his head! Loosen the 
reins. Let him run away with you if he will! He 
may bring you face to face with a bigger talent than 
you dreamed of owning. In a recent book, Hobbies 
jor Everybody, edited by Ruth Lampland, one reads 
over anJ over the stories of people who thus found 
themselves when carried away by their hobbies. 
There was Ely Culbertson, who, while a student 
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in an Italian university, was invited one day to make 
a fourth at bridge. He had no idea that he was find- 
ing an absorbing hobby which was destined to be- 
come his profession and make him an international 
champion and authority. He came to the United 
States in 1920, expecting to enter one of three fields 

-writing, directing motion pictures, or the teaching 
of economics. But his hobby horse brought him to 
the gate of his biggest possibilities when he met 
Josephine Murphy, a talented bridge teacher who 
married him and persuaded him to make a life work 
of his hobby. 

Major Anthony Fiala had been a newspaper car- 
toonist, a designer in lithography, and a war cor- 
respondent. Exploring was his hobby and he tried 
it hot and cold, for, after being a member of two 
Polar expeditions, he headed for the equator along 
with Theodore Roosevelt on the “River of Doubt” 
expedition. Then Fiala’s hobby took its bit between 
its teeth and today he is president of Fiala Outfits, 
Inc., New York, supplying special equipment for ex- 
plorers, engineers, hunters, and travellers in all parts 
of the globe. 

The early writings of Albert Payson Terhune were 
on Syria and Egypt, where he investigated leper 


“Give your hobby horse 
his head. Let him run 


ee 
C | away with you if he will.” 
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settlements. But it was his hobby—the breeding of 
prize collies—that led him to a special field of writ 
ing which won his present wide following. And 
whenever you are introduced to an unusually fine 
collie you are likely to learn that it came from 
Terhune’s kennels. 

Denys Wortman planned to be a_ landscape 
painter, but while at the Great Lakes Naval Train 
ing Station during the World War, he made a hobby 
of sketching sailors. This pastime redirected his 
talent into sketches of contemporary life so keen in 
observation and feeling that today his drawings are 
syndicated in hundreds of newspapers and are filed 
at the New York Public Library and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art as a “record for posterity.” 


BD iorocrapuy was only a hobby to Anton 
Bruehl, an electrical engineer in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. He came to the United States in 1919 and for 
four years he worked as an engineer. One day he 
met another Clarence White, one of the greatest 
teachers of photography, who encouraged him to 
make a profession of his hobby. Today Bruchl’s 
photographs add distinction to the many maga 
zines in which they appear. 

No doubt we all know persons who have found 
themselves in more ways than one through their 
hobbies. A neighbor who sells lubricating oil aston 
ished me one day by announcing that two of his 
paintings had been accepted for exhibition at the 
annual show of the National Academy, recognition 


which many professional | Continued on page 54| 
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That the Rotary movement, now thirt) 
years old, is taking deep root in the 
Old World is attested by the cordial 
reception given the presidential nas- 
sion by Rotarians and non-Rotavians. 
In Morocco, the Cali ph FECE ived Pres- ' 
ident and Mrs. Nelson in the palace 
at Tetuan. While in Egypt, Rotary’s 
chief took time out for a camel ride 
(bclow )—as do all pyramid visitors. 










Let’s Mobilize 
Friendship 


By John Nelson 


Immediate Past President, Rotar) International 








E IN ROTARY, who have found such 
unsought and unsuspected sources of friendship in 
individual clubs, are losing our nervousness about 
strangers. When we find our formerly unknown 
neighbors so worthwhile, we are encouraged to make 
wider explorations and are prepared for similar dis- 
coveries among all men, regardless of country or 
creed. If anything were needed to complete one’s 
emancipation from the strange misconceptions we 
often harbor regarding those whom we once called 
“foreigners,” it was such a journey as I was privileged 
to take with Mrs. Nelson last spring for Rotary, 
through Northern Africa, Asia Minor, and Southern 
and Central Europe. 

The whole littoral of the Mediterranean is packed 
with interest for the human race. It is of special in- 
terest to those who live in North America, for a 
point somewhere beyond its eastern extremity— 
probably, we are told, beyond the Caspian Sea—saw 
the first dim dawnings of civilization. From here 
started the great Westward trek—by foot, by camel, 
by caravan, by caravel, by brig, by barque—to other 
lands. Our culture, our instinct for law and order, 
our earliest conquerors, our pioneer navigators, we 
owe to this region. It is our original motherland. 


These facts, it came repeatedly to us, should curb any 


foolish word regarding 
superiority of races. 
That world-circling 
movement at last came 
to a halt on the Pacific 
Coast of North America 





where the last West once 
that East 


where civilization began. 


r 1 
more faced 


Jan 
Smuts, of South Africa, 


But, as General 
has reminded us, human- 
ity is again on the march 
—this time in a mental 
and spiritual migration. 
Unlike the great treks of 
the past, this movement 





Premier Gémbés, Hungary 


is proceeding simultaneously everywhere with ob- 
jectives which, seemingly unrelated, spring from the 
same instincts and are animated by the same hopes. 

With few exceptions, the lands I visited were under 
dictatorships. This involved contacts for me with new 
governmental forms and novel social attitudes. But 
on such a journey, those who are prone to deify 
democracy would be well advised to leave their ordi 
nary yardsticks at home. Each country has its own 


Number I in a sertes of articles on Adventures in Friendship’ 
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problems; each is endeavoring to work them out 
n its own way. But everywhere it was my joy to 
discover a steady, effective infiltration of Rotary 
idealism. The political trends in Europe have a defi- 
nite bearing on Rotary problems there, and as gov- 
‘mment is so often in individual hands, one is 
brought into contact with a number of the rulers 
of European states. 

Accompanied by General Luigi Piccione, Rotary 
governor in Italy, I had the privilege of an audience 
with Premier Mussolini one afternoon in the severely 
austere quarters he oc- 
cupies in an old cardinal’s 
palace. His restless, eager 
mind swept in swift re- 
view the problems of the 
countries I had visited. 
The relations of Jew and 
Arab, the progress of the 
Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, 





the success, or otherwise, 
of President Roosevelt’s 
policies and programs— 
all these furnished the 
subject of his eager in- 
quiries in perfect English. 
The legend one sces 


everywhere in Italy, 











“Viva Il Duce,” indicates 





Fe é r 
ce tf. : am 


AMuscalias. Premier of dialy how absolutely this man 


In France—an audience with (the 
then) Premier Doumergue (above, 
right), himself a Rotarian. Maurice 
Duperrey, former vice president, now a 
director of Rotary International, at left. 


In Czechoslovakia — Karel Neuwitrt 
(right, at left) escorted the Nelson 
party to headquarters of the Prague 
garrison, where they were greeted 
hy General Klecanda, Rotarian. 


thm 
We 


has captivated public imagination and confidence. 

President Miklas, of Austria, was preoccupied with 
the Austrian exiles, now under the rule of others, 
and was impressed with the generous recognition 
of French language, law, and faith in Canada by 
Great Britain, following the British occupation. He 
finally asked if I had seen Dollfuss, and on being 
told that the Chancellor had been obliged to cancel 
an audience owing toa political caucus, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, you must see Dollfuss. Anyone who has talked 
to Mussolini must talk to Dollfuss.” 


X [ got my coveted audience for half an hour 
with the attractive little dictator, in appearance so 
like a poet, who only a few weeks later was to pay 
the price of his political position with his life in the 
very rooms, with their memories of Metternich and 
Marie Therese and Franz Josef, in which he smoked 
and chatted with us in the most informal way. 
Although the rulers mentioned, with Premier 
Gombos of Hungary and the acting premier of Ru- 
mania, were not Rotarians, in each case the utmost 
sympathy was expressed with Rotary’s program. In 
many of these countries, Rotary includes among its 
principal oficers many outstanding men whose coun- 
sel is sought and valued by those in authority, and 
hence the principles of Rotary are brought to bear 
on government in an unusual way. It was this fact, 
I am sure, and the consequent impression Rotary has 
made upon these rulers, that made them accessible. 
The urgent need for Rotary’s good offices is im- 
pressed on one as he moves about Europe and finds 
how deep and implacable are many of the existing 
animosities. Many marvelous instances came under 
my notice of how these Rotary friendships were 


bridging and overleaping the embattled frontiers. 
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“China was child’s play to this,” said Sir Miles 
Lampson, the British High Commissioner just trans- 
ferred to Egypt while we were there, from long years 
of trying service as British ambassador in China. In 
Jerusalem the Rotary club is one of the few organi- 
zations, if not the only one, where Arab and Euro- 
pean, Jew, Moslem, and Gentile meet in cooperation 
and friendship. 

Notwithstanding the political differences existing 
between their two countries, General Luigi Piccione 
of Italy drew great applause during the conference 
at Zagreb, in Yugoslavia, when he appealed to his 
fellow Rotarians not to permit the differences of 
governments to prevent the freest exercise of individ- 
ual friendships in Rotary. And no one had a warmer 
welcome or responded to it more wholeheartedly 
than 1933-34 President Nedkoff of the Sofia club, 


former Bulgarian ambassador to Vienna, at the 





The problems of Europe are not all across her 


vexed frontiers. 


country. 


Domestic difficulties, in some. in- 


Zagreb conference, despite differences that then ex 


isted between Yugoslavia and his own land. 


stances, are just as acute and are sometimes inter- 
woven inextricably with external policies. Here, too, 
some real Rotary services are being performed. | 
could run over the list of European countries and 
cite example after example, from royalty to the hum- 
blest commoner, of Rotarians who are giving Rotary 


principles practical expression in service to their 


Warn we were in France, Premier Gaston Dou- 
mergue was still at the helm. Both he and President 
Lebrun are Rotarians, and I was impressed with the 
importance the former attached to his Rotary mem- 
bership. With Maurice Duperrey, a former vice- 
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president and present director of Rotary International, and 
Jean Appleton, then president of the Paris club, and 
other local Rotarians, we had delightful interviews with 
these great statesmen. Premier Doumergue, seventy years 
old, a former president of the Republic, had come out of 
retirement, to a political field that had no new honors to 
offer him, to help save the nation from anarchy following 
the Stavisky scandal. He is a member of a Rotary club in 
a city in the south of France. 

“Just as soon as I get through with this job,” he said, “I 
am going back home, and.am going to take an active 
part again in my own club.” 

How acute are the internal differences in some cases 
was well illustrated in Vienna. Some of those who at- 
tended our great convention in that city a few years ago 
will remember Burgomaster Seitz, then head of the So- 
cialist city government there, who entertained the dele- 
gates at a wonderful feast at the Rathaus and who had 
almost equal honor on our platform with President Miklas 
as the chancellor. When I enquired for Herr Seitz, | found 
he was in jail. He has since been released, in a dying con- 
dition. Such are the stern workings of politics in some 
parts of mid-Europe. 


But the Rotary flux is working steadily and effectively 
in all these lands, and gradually prejudice is giving way 
before it. An Italian doctor presided last year over the 
Haifa club in Palestine; a Frenchman over Beyrouth, 
Syria; an Arab Christian in Jerusalem is succeeded this 
year in the chair by a Hebrew professor; two of the three 
Egyptian clubs are under the presidency of Moslem 
pashas; the Athens president is a member of the Greek 
Orthodox Church; a Jew reigned last year in Vienna; and 
one who is not even a Spaniard is president of an impor- 
tant club in Spain. 

I had an amusing personal experience in Spain which 
might be construed as illustrating time’s mellowing in- 
fluences on traditional enmities. Count Churruca, com- 
mander of the military forces in the Basque province, pro- 
vided for us from his picturesque soldiery, guards of 
honor and other extraordinary courtesies, even to furnish- 
ing a platoon of his men to convey us to the station in the 
early morning of May Day—always a troubled day in 
Spain and France. At Loyola’s birthplace, near San Sebas- 
tian, he disclosed to me an inter- | Continued on page 53| 

Snapshots along the Nelson Party’s route. Reading down: 
A typical pastoral scene in the English lake country; a chat 
with Sir Miles Lampson, the British High Commissioner in 
Egypt; President and Mrs. Nelson at the Giant's Causeway, 
Ireland, with Charles E. White, of Belfast, the man who 


first suggested the name Rotary International; President 
(1933-34) and Mrs. Salemah, Jerusalem; night scene in Berlin, 
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| Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foste: 
(1) The ideal of Service as the basis of all worthy 
enterprise 
(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 
(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportun 
ity tor Service 
(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of hi 


occupation as an opportunity to serve society 


(6) The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of Service 


Fditorial Comment 


Hats . Coats 


Sd ° 
Brepruary twenty-third will never be just “an- 
other day” to the Rotarian who knows his Rotary 
history. This year, it marks the rounding out of 
thirty years since the original four got together. It 
finds Rotary at a new high in strength and a 
capacity to make its motto a description of a dynamic 
process rather than a record of a static past. 

Paul Harris, he who founded Rotary, strikes this 
keynote in his anniversary message. So does Past 
President Nelson who tells elsewhere in this issue 
of Rotary-in-action in the Old World. The words 
of both men repeatedly stress the idea that, after 
all, Rotary is a very simple thing. Its principles 
are axiomatic, and have so been regarded by high- 
minded men for centuries. But what Rotary has 
done in an original way is to implement those 
ideas through an organization and a technique that 
appeals to busy men in a busy age. 

It follows that the Rotary movement does not 
exist for itself, as an institution. Its ratson d’étre 
itself. It 
functions. 


is not lives, in a fine sense, only as it 


Anniversaries are moments conducive to retro- 
spect. For Rotary, let them always be occasions 
when, though hats are dofled to the past, coats are 
taken off with faces set towards the future. 


Important, But — 





How important is it that I attend Rotary Club 
meetings regularly? That question often bobs up in 
preludes to the election of a busy man. And it is 
one that can be always answered with one word: 
Important! 

A moment’s reflection makes it obvious that a 
Rotary club must have some means of maintaining 
a fairly high attendance at weekly meetings if it is 


to be effective. It is likewise obvious that a member's 
benefit from Rotary afhliation is, generally speaking, 
conditioned by his presence at the luncheons. 

Thus, the principle behind the sixty per cent rule, 
is based on sound reasoning. That is why many 
clubs cultivate a pride in maintaining long-time hun- 
dred per cent luncheons. Leesburg, Virginia, appar- 
ently now holds the record with some 300 meetings 
without a break. 

But there come times when Rotary’s interest in the 
individual must transcend the desire to set attend- 
ance records. Such a case recently arose at Ober- 
lin, Kansas. A member was seriously hurt in an 
automobile accident. His first thought was the 112- 
meeting record. As it was impossible for him to 
make up his attendance, he offered to resign. It be- 
speaks a clear understanding in Oberlin of Rotary 
fundamentals that his resignation was declined. 


Echo From Mexico 


Ox: never-jaded theme for after-dinner conver- 
sation in thousands of Rotary homes these days 1s: 
Mexico. Letters and club publications reveal that the 
interest in this romantic land is shared not only by 
Rotarians and their wives, but son and daughter. 

Meanwhile, plans proceed apace in official Rotary 
circles, of which the pictorial section in this issue of 
THE Rorartan is offered as Exhibit A. Ed. R. John- 
son, chairman of the Convention Committee, brings 
assurance that the program being planned will be 
up to the high standard set by previous conventions. 
Convention headquarters, recently opened in Mex- 
ico City, are noisy with the clack-clack of typewriters 
and the hum of conversation. Housing requisitions 
have been mailed from the Secretariat in Chicago. 

But perhaps the most tangible evidence to date of 
the foresighted preparations for a large and satis- 
fied attendance is the Pullman City—described last 
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month as a “Hotel on Wheels”’—which is being 
built in the heart of Mexico’s capital. Facilities of 
one of the largest railroad stations in the city are 
being adapted to convention purposes. 

All of the accoutrements of a modern hotel— 
beauty parlors, barber shops, laundries, baths, and 
what not—are being installed in ninety attractive 
bungalows alongside the tracks. Landscaping will 
make the place a thing of beauty, and the whole 
project will cost upwards of a half million pesos! 

Just how large the Pullman City will be depends, 
of course, on advance registration. But construction 
work now in process is evidence that, with hotel 
and other rooms available, no convention-goer need 
have a fear that there will be a shortage of com- 
fortable, econornical, sanitary, and conveniently lo- 
cated accommodations for all who make the trek 
to Rotary’s first convention in a Spanish-speaking 
country. 


Gregarious for a Purpose 


| re birds of a feather, Rotary clubs with a 
common interest have a not-to-be-denied impulse to 
flock together. Tucked away in the “Rotary Around 
the World” section is an item from the Canadian 
Far North which recounts the unprosaic news that 
deep sub-zero temperature and three-figure distances 
failed to keep Rotarians, bent on an intercity meet- 
ing, apart. 

This herd instinct of Rotarians is not confined to 
fellowship, however. In scores of spots around the 
globe, Rotarians of neighboring clubs are turning 
it to constructive community projects. A_ typical 
instance is the Inter-Community Rotary Council of 
six clubs in Massachusetts, Beverly, Danvers, Marble- 
head, Peabody, Salem, and Swampscott. 

This group, with a Yankee enterprise for which 
the locality is celebrated, fosters projects in which 
two or more of the communities are interested. It 
originated and backed a movement for the construc- 
tion of a boulevard skirting the cities so that traffic 
will not endanger school children and pedestrians. 
It got public support for the proper disposal of sew- 
age and other factors bearing on health in the region. 
A weekly radio program, featuring high school 
bands, carries its story to the interested parents. 

Such cooperative efforts evidence an awakening 
awareness on the part of Rotarians to their com- 
munity responsibility. When well conceived and 
coordinated with the other interests working for 
similar ends, they can not fail to enhance the pres- 
tige of Rotary in circles that widen like the ripples 
from a pebble flipped into a pond. 


Needed: One English Word 


_ EE the “revolt of youth,” 
there are many young men and women who are 
earnestly striving to live lives in strict accord with 
the highest principles of conduct the race has 
evolved. It was such a young man who recently 
went through emotional travail grappling with the 
ancient ethical dilemma of choosing between pres- 
ent or deferred service to society. 

“Ought I,” he asked, “use my savings for some 
worthy cause now, or to go to medical school ?” 

His ultimate conviction was that in developing 
his own personality to the utmost he would eventu- 
ally be able to serve his fellow men richly long 
after the appealing charities were forgotten. 

The apparent conflict between selfishness and 
altruism, which his sensitive ethical sense uncov- 
ered, reveals a paucity of the English language. 
What single word connotes “enlightened selfish- 
ness,” to use the expression of one writer, or “unself- 
ish_ selfishness,” suggested by Director Algernon 
Blair? We have service, altruism, philanthropy, 
kindliness, and nobility, but none of these precisely 
catches the subtlety of meaning. 

Yet the reality of the idea can not be doubted. 
The man who renders a true service, it makes no 
difference whether it is selling bread or healing the 
sick, may have it when he insists that he make a 
profit wherewith he and his family can live com- 
fortably and happily. That self-interest often best 
serves others is a commonplace in human experi- 
ence. Perhaps the Greeks had a word for the idea, 
but one in English is lacking. 


Hot Ice Cream 


Orn: OF the marks of childhood that lingers 
longest in human minds is the tendency to blame 
the today’s result of yesterday’s fallacious thinking 
on anything but the thinking. On impulse, perhaps 
arising out of the emotion during the recent dark 
years, many of us have thought by wishing, and now 
we find the results of our wishing disappointing. 

The point is aptly illustrated by the very small 
boy who complained that his ice cream cone was 
too cold. His father assured him that to warm it 
up would be easy. He retired to the kitchen, emptied 
the cone, and filled it with hot mashed potato. The 
boy was elated, then very sober. 

“What’s the matter?” the father finally asked. 
“You wanted hot ice cream. Don’t you like it?” 

“It’s hot, all right,” was the response, “but 11 
tastes exactly like mashed potato.” 
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Old World Charm in the New 


By LB. Sutton 


Pi it, Rotary Inte 
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ib N Chapultepec Park, in Mexico City, is probably 
the world’s most unusual library. It is an open-air 
library, and all of its books are from the hand of 
one man, Cervantes. Here where shadows of tall 
trees interlace in shifting patterns and the shuffle of 
passing feet is muffled by a fountain, young and old 
browse in the books of Spain’s most famed author. 

The volumes are kept in open shelves. There 1s 
no librarian, nor need of one. Anyone may come 
to this enchanting spot and while away minutes or 
hours as suits his fancy. Tiring of reading, he may 
indulge in an absorbing study of the colored tiles 
that recount the story of Don Quixote. 

This Cervantes nook in Chapultepec Park 1s one 
place which, I hope, all who attend the Rotary con- 
vention next June will discover. To me, Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, it epitomizes much of the mellow 
charm, the friendliness, the history, that for thirty 
years have made it a delight and honor to call Mex- 
ico my home. A half hour here, sensing the fitness 
of this unique liaison to Old World culture, will 
efface many an erroneous impression of this land. 

Mexico is a fascinating mosaic. It abounds in flow- 
ers, but has its deserts where only the cactus and 
maguey plant grow. In the lower lands tropical 
vegetation thrives, though many mountains are never 
without their white hoods. In such cities as Mon- 
terrey, Guadalajara, and Mexico City, modern build- 
ings are rapidly changing the skyline, and yet along- 
side may be structures that date back to earliest 
colonial times. Reminders of the four-century tie be- 
tween Mexico and Spain never fail to impress the 
visitor. Few tourists, until their guidebooks remind 
them, realize that European colonies were thriving 
here a full century before New England was settled. 

But this land is rich in traditions and history that 
far antedate Spanish occupation. As civilization goes 
in North America, Mexico has an undisputed claim 
to the honors of prior antiquity. The Aztec empire, 
which amazed Cortez and his hardy conquistadores, 
was not the first one that arose here. Cortez began 
his campaign against Montezuma, last of the Aztec 
rulers, in 1519, but as early as the first century of 
the Christian era, in the region now known as Yuca- 


tan, the Maya had developed a high culture that 


An intormal message trom the 


only president Rotary has had 


from Mexico, host-land to the 


twenty-sixth annual convention. 


is only now beginning to be understood. The day 
is soon to come when the North American school- 
boy must give attention to America’s ancient em- 
pires, and in so doing he can hardly fail to note the 
parallel between the Maya and Aztec civilizations 
and those of Greece and Rome. 

Much of the charm of Mexico is the natural 
ness with which old and new exist side by side. 
Proud of their traditions and zealous in the preserva- 
tion of historic monuments, the people of Mexico 
are, nevertheless, reacting to the twentieth century 
challenge in a way almost to take one’s breath away. 
That is literally true of the ribbon of hard road 
that Mexican engineers and workmen are unrolling 
through the mountains south of Monterrey. 


kL the Mexican, however, it is more than a meré 
highway. It is a gesture of friendliness to the out 
side world, a friendliness that already has been ex- 
emplified to Rotary in a score of ways. The National 
Palace of Fine Arts, for instance, will be at our dis 
posal for convention headquarters, and it will be the 
finest building ever so utilized in the history of 
Rotary conventions. Plans for entertainment reflect 
the same spirit of hospitality and goodwill. But all 
of this does not surprise one who knows this land. 

In a choice remark of old Dr. Johnson is, I think. 
some excellent advice which, if followed by 1935 con 
vention-goers, will not only help achieve the basic 
purpose of this the first convention in a Spanish- 
speaking country, but will add much to personal en 
joyment. Somebody called his attention to a Spanish 
proverb: “He who would bring home the wealth of 


‘the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with 


him.” The old doctor reflected a moment, then said. 
“So it is in travelling. A man must carry knowl- 
edge with him, if he would bring home knowledge.” 

May I urge that all who plan to attend the con 
vention start now to gather knowledge about Mexico. 
Magazine articles, motion pictures, books, lectures— 
these help open the mind. And open-mindedness to 
new impressions surely is the keystone of interna- 
tional goodwill and understanding. 
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Colorful serapes and blankets will be pop- 
ularitems for convention-goers’ shopping 
lists. Mexitco1s famous for its hand woven 
products (left). Nativesareadept and skil- 
ful artists, and always enjoy bargaining! 
La gente del pueblo en México posee un 
gusto artistico tnnato bastante delicado. 
Las industrias populares de México y los 
productos de las mismas son ‘amosos. He 
aqui algunos de los celebrados ‘‘sarapes.’’ 
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Mexico City s tamous cathedral (below) 1s one of the 
not-to-be-mussed sights. Right -tourists examining 
the massively-wrought doorway and intricate carvings 
La Catedral de la Ciudad de México es uno de los 
monumentos mas grandiosos del continente ameri 
ano Una de las puertas del bellistmo sagrario. 
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Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Mexico City streets (right) are 
typically busy ~-but full of color. 


La Citudad de México es una gran 
metr6poli plena de actividad (der). 


Thomas Cook & Son 





This 20-story sky- j a 
scraper in down- 
town Mexico City 
gives a metropol- 
itan touch to the 
Mexican capital. 
Los rascacielos 
empiezan a inva- 
dir la vieja ‘‘Cru- 
dad de los Pala- 
cios,’" como la 
Hlam6é Humboldt. 


COVER: A glimpse 


of The Pyramid 

er ‘et of the Sun, not 

far from Mexico 

. City. It ts larger 
than Egypt's 


La Piramide del 
Sol, de la Ciudad 
Sagrada de Teoti- 
huacan, cerca de 
la Capital Azteca. 


Franz Mayer 


wders 





Popocatepet!l 
seen above) and 
ifs companion 
peak, Mount Ix- 
taccthuatl, make 
a vivid back-drop 
for Mexico City 
This scenic pho- 
tograph was made 
at Amecameca 
EI cono mayestuo- 
o del Popocate- 
netl (arriba), co- 
ronado de eternas 
nieves. Amecame 
a, el pueblecillo 
risueno, se re- 
uesta en la falda 
del monstruo 





Most surprising of all Mexico 
City wonders 1s the Venice of 
Mexico ~—the floating gardens 
of Xochimilco (above) with 
the waiting gondolas (right). 


Derroche de fragancia es 
Xochimilco, suburbio de 
México, donde las canoas 
plenas de flores navegan 
lentas por inndmeros canales. 


Art thrives in Mexico. 
Diego Rivera 1s its most 
famous painter. His 
home (right) 1s a mecca 
for the art-minded. The 
late Dwight Morrow 
presented his murals of 
the Spanish Conquest 
(left) to the republic. 


Entre los grandes pin- 
tores mexicanos se des- 
taca Rivera, de renom- 
bre mundial. Susdiscu- 
tidos frescos adornan 
numerosos edificios en 
México. He aqui (izq) 
uno de ellos y (der) la 
fotografia de su casa. 


(above + 
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Symbol of Mexico City's friendliness for Rotarians will be the sumptuous Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts (above), Rotary convention headquarters, June 17-21, 1935. 
EI! Palacio de Bellas Artes de México (arriba), que servirA de ‘‘cuartel general’”’ 
a la préxima convencién anual de Rotary, del 17 al 21 de junio de 1935. 


Vational Railways of Mexico (above, below) 


. 
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Thomas 


Cook & Son 


Mexico City's finest boulevard is 
the Paseo de la Reforma (at left). 
Chapultepec Castle (above), scene 
of several convention activities, 
overlooks the Paseo. The open-air 
library (right), with its shelves 
filled with Cervantes’ books, is a 
unique spot in Chapultepec Park. 


EI famoso Paseo de la Reforma 
(izq), orgullo de la capital azteca, 
desemboca en el afioso bosque de 
Chapultepec, en cuyo centro, sobre 
un cerro aislado, se yergue el 
histérico Castillo (arriba),  resi- 
dencia oficial de los presiden- { 
tes de la Republica Mexicana. ¥ 
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Scenery is not all this amazing country offers to its visitors. 
EI Club Campestre Americano en los suburbios de Ia metrépol: 


C. Sawders (above, below ) 
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Here ts the attractive American Country Club, near Mexico City 


La ciudad cuenta con numerosos y atractivos centros de recreo 
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Although evidences of Colonial architecture abound, Mexico City 
has an increasing number of apart ment houses of modern design 


Junto a las mansiones coloniales se levantan en las ciudades 
mexicanas innumeros edificitos modernos como éstos (arriba) 
Gal (above) 


cwing 1 


Paul van de Velde 
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Here are picturesque 
all ready to dance the 
Notas pintorescas de tal carac 
y de la ‘‘china poblana 


Mexico 1s called the land of color 
ros'’ and a ‘‘china poblana’”’ 
Color y México son sinénimos 
teristica son los trajyes del ‘‘charro’’ 
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The church-topped pyramid of Metzacoat! (above) J C. Sawders 
from Cholula, two hours by motor from Mexico City 
Sobre una piramide india levanté el cristianismo, 
entre otros muchos, un bello templo en Cholula 
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L. W. Ramsey 
Old watch tower and aqueduct, Mexico City 


EI Acueducto de los Remedios y su atalaya 
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Dorothy Durbin Decatur 
For four centuries this silver bell 
has resounded through the moun- 
tains among which nestles Taxco. 


Una vista de Taxco, la inmaculada 
yoya colonial, ctudad de ensuefio y 
meca de copioso turismo moderno. 
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No wonder artists flock to Lake Patzcuaro! 
Pescadores del poético Lago de P&tzcuaro. : 

I 8g . Artisans produce an amazing 
variety of pottery ~as tourists 
in Mexico rapidly discover. 


George S. Buchanan 




















La alfareria es una industria 
popular cuyos productos son 
ladeliciadepropiosyextranos. 


Oil abounds in the vicinity 
of Tampico, Mexico (right). 
Rios de petréleo han salido 
de la zona de Tampico (der). 





William Harrison Furlong 


An army of laborers 1s at work on the road be- 
tween Monterrey and Mexico City. Narrow passes 
(left) are being blasted out; other barriers 
are removed with new methods and equipment. 





Una tenaz y activisima labor del gobierno, en la 
que se ocupan varios miles de obreros, va cub- 
riendoel pais con una verdadera red de magnificas 
carreteras modernas, arterias de vida y progreso. 









An Oaxacan Indian in bright plumed 
headdress awaiting a folk festival. 







Curioso traye que algunos itndigenas 
usan en sus danzas semisagradas. 







Thomas Cook & Son 

















Four hours by auto from the Texas 
border 1s industrial Monterrey 


























(above) 





Vista parcial de Monterrey, progre- 
sista centro industrial mexicano. 


The plumed serpent, sacred sym 
bol of Aztecs, never fails to inter 
est pyramid visitors (left) 
Un detalle del Templo de Quet- 


zalcoatl, cuyas ruinas se hallan 


catur ~ , . 

en Teotithuacan, cerca de México 
bell 
in- 
‘CO. 
ada 
Oy A giant ahuehuete tree (left) in 
no. Chapultepec Park, Mexico City 
. Souther eg 
me puLnErn Fs Un gigantesco ahuehuete del 






wific Bosque de Chapultepec (izq.) 


failroad 





A boy anda maidof types frequently encoun 
tered off the beaten trails 1n Mexico (above 
Tipos de muchacha humilde y de campesino 
de algunas regiones centrales de México 





Old Mazatlan, a west coast 
port, has harbored many 
2 richly-laden galleon 
Mazatlan, puerto alegre 5 
bello de la costa occiden 
tal, de gran importancia 


Tehuantepec Isthmus is 
famed for its beautiful 
women and rich costumes 
La tehuana de cuerpo 
erguido y de tieso‘‘huipil”’ 
es un bello tipo mexicano 


omas Cook & Son 








Lumbering ts an tmportant indus- 
try in Durango, Northern Mexico 
(below). Chicle, another Mexican 
forest product, 1s an export item. 
La industria de maderas constituye 
una de las principales fuentes de 
riqueza del estado de Durango y de 
otras muchas regiones de Mexico 


Atlas Educational Film 
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William Harrison Fur 
Golf is increasingly popular in Mexico. Here ts the 
Country Club at Cuernavaca (left) near Mexico Cit} 


El Club Campestre de Cuernavaca, la ciudad cercana 
a la capital en que vivieron Cortés y Maximiliano 








Hugo Brehme 
In the cathedral at Guadalajara, Mexico's second city, near 
the west coast, is Murillo's ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin."' 


Guadalajara, una de las mas importantes ciudades de Mé- 
xico, posee una linda catedral rica en reliquias preciosas. 
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I Knew Bob Hill When— 


By E. Sydney Stephens 


OB HILL Has Gone International! 

This was the news that came to Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, from Detroit one day last summer. It meant 
that Bob had been elected president of Rotary Inter- 
national. Here among his friends and neighbors 
the news was universally pleasing, but not at all! 
surprising. 
to having world-wicd 


Columbia is accustomed 


recognition. What with the first school of journalism 
in the world, and a world-champion hurdler, and 
a world-champion Holstein cow, Bob’s home town 
1 } . 

already had become accustomed to international 


prominence. 


Furthermore, people who had seen Bob grow up 
from the boy who wore a stiff white collar on the 
outside of his coat, and had long curls, through the 
stages of a grade school and college career, to the 
position of university official and outstanding Ro- 
tarian, felt sure that he was on his way. They nodded 
knowing heads when it was suggested that it would 
be only a matter of time until his good qualities were 


recognized in the remotest reaches of Rotary. 


A triendly sketch of a friend] 
man whodidn't SUTPTISC his home 


town neighbors by being elected 


president of Rotary International. 


There 1s a reason for t xpected recognition. It 
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enviable privileg 
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. 1] > - 
personany acquaint 


ct | 
president, something of what 


know 


I want this Message to di 


hom« about him. 


: ; 
therefore, I be a forgiveness if | 


quent use of the personal pronoun. 
Robert Edward Lee Hill—that 
spring from the Old Dominion, 


1 


that’s exactly 
where it originated. Bob Hill's grandparents on both 
Virginia, and 
War 


quarters 


house were citizens 


if t 
ce in the 


sides of the 
fought with General Robert E. 
tween the States, known in som 
Civil War. 


“ieee 
long as his two 


af 
as th 


That's where Bob gets his name. As 


orandfathers lived, they boasted of 











Confederate army through 





renerals had surrendered to General Grant, they 
individuals had never surrendered. Such was 
fidelity to the » for which they fought. It 


) ild not | wi ith ult 


now to provoke an argue 


nt with Bob’s father on th question of state’s 
iwhts, and his mother marches on, keeping alive the 
mame of the Confederacy. She 1s one of the most 
organization known 


Bob 


empcrament, a truce 


tive figures in Missouri in th 
the Daughters of the 
1 ! 


by birth, by tradition, and by 


Confederacy. Thus 


son of the Old South. 

§ KNEW him as a boy; we were boys together. In 
ollege we were members of ditlerent social frater- 
itics, but belonged to the same inter-fraternity. 


Since graduation we have been associated in many 
IcCUIVITICS: = CIVIC, 
[ have 


the wind-swept sand bars of the Missouri River, in 


commercial, political, social, and 
creational. sat with him in duck blinds on 
the bayous of Arkansas, in the endless marshes of 
Louisiana. [ have tramped the hills of Missouri in 
1 score of countics during the autumn days, and 
have stepped in front of pointing dogs In his com- 
pany for twenty years. I have camped with him on 
the banks of our rivers, and we have trekked together 
the Ozark hills in mid-winter in vague search of 
the elusive wild turkey. Such contacts reveal the 
primary qualification of a hunter—unselfishness. 
Bob is a mighty hunter. 

I have served with him on numerous boards and 
committees, where matters of importance to the 


community and the state were concerned, and where 
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decisions of serious import were made. I have face 
him across the conference table, the luncheon tab]. 
and the card table. I have seen him tested in al 
relations. I have seen him victorious, and I hay 
scen him defeated. He measured up to all tests. H 
is the most popular winner and the best loser of my 
acquaintance. He 1s a good sportsman. 

He is equally at home in the duck blind and 1 
the drawing room. As a wing shot he is deadly. A 
a golf player he is not far from par. He walks wit! 
the highbrows, but he keeps the common touch. H 
shows up big at the banquet table. Bob Hill is 
man’s man, 

It is these traits of character as well as others, bu 
principally these, that made him a leader during his 
school days, and a goodwill crusader ever since. [1 
the university he was president of his division, th 


agricultural college. | Continued on page 47| 

















California has more than climate to 
delight its visitors. President Bob 
recently was in the state, and Past 
President “Al” Roth took him deep 
into Mendocino County. There, 0’ 
a 35000-acre sheep ranch, each 
brought down a magnificent buch 


Clicking o’ heels is still music t 
President Hill’s ears, for he was 
cadet at Culver (Ind.) Military Acad 
emy back in 1907. Here he is visi 
ing alma mater with Brig.-Gen. L. kk 
Gienilliat (at his right) as host. Mi 
Fill and their daughter, Mary Jan 
are fourth from the left and third 
from the right, respectively. Mayb 
the reason for Bob's grin is the sp: 
cial veview just staged in his hono 
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Three small flags in one—those of 
the United States, Rotary, and Can 
ada—were recently returned to the 
Rotary Club of Royal Oak, Michi 
gan, following their goodwill flight 
into the stratosphere with Dr. and 
Mrs. Jean Piccard (left) who are 
shown here presenting them to the 
club's president, Boyd Cushman. 
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Visitors to the recent “Half Century 
of P) OgVess Ex position” shal ge d by busi- 
ness men of Waltham, Massachusetts, 
met with a friendly reception at a 
— booth prot ided bj the local Rotarians. 
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Essay Contest on Rotary Motto 


Greenwoopn, S, ¢ One of the most effectiv 
Va ft interestin oun people in th | 

ipohy and activities of Rotary is through essay 
yntest In this way not ly t yungst 
themsel ve re reached, but in irents also 

in something of Rotar The Greenwood Ro 
ta Club is offerin h pri to high 
chool niors who write the thre best essa 
m the Rotary motto He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best.”” Each contestant is required to read 
it ist sIX Copies ol THe Rovrartan before be 
inning work on his essay 


Invest $300 in Boys 


Op! Uran—One investment with = sure 
rromuse of return, Ogden Rotarians say, 1s money 
invested in the future of bo Three hundred 
dollars, raised at a single meeting recently, will 
nable three boys to continue in school, 


Chee for Cripples 

Pawrucket, R. I.—Seventy little cripples 
rected their old friend, Santa, at a Christmas 
party arranged for them by Rotarians of Paw 
tucket 


Big Brothers . . . Big Sisters 


Joptin, Mo.—During the past year, fifty-one 
high school boys have been assisted through 
school in various ways by members of th 
Joplin Rotary Club. Each boy had a Rotarian in 
the club to whom he could go for counsel and 
to make his needs known. Many of the boys 
required only a few things; while others needed 
help with clothing, meals, and odd jobs, as well 
is books. Not to be outdone by their husband 
the wives of the Rotarians likewi assisted 


forty-two senior high school girls, 





who were in junior high. A part of their fund 
upplied lunches and textbooks; another part 
paid for clothing. 


Hold Clinic for Cripples 

Becktrey, W. Va.—Members of the Beckley 
Rotary Club recently held a clinic for crippled 
children in their county. They have also con- 
tributed $500 for the construction of a swim- 
ming pool in a nearby hospital for crippled 


children. 


Orphans See Fair 

CotumsBia, S. C.—Merry-go-rounds, refresh- 
ment booths, and many other amusement de- 
vices were literally swamped when Columbia 
Rotarians appeared at the county fair with 600 
orphans. This is an annual activity of the Co- 
lumbia Rotary Club and a long awaited event 
in the lives of these children. Probably one of 
the most exciting events for these tots is the fact 
that each is given a small amount of money 


which he may spend as he chooses. 


Establish Orthopedic Clinic 
Tarporo, N. C. 
North Carolina counties are now being given 


Crippled children in ten 
medical care at an orthopedic clinic established 
by the Rotary Club of Tarboro. 


Service Club Council Thrives 

PorTLAND, Mainr—Community activities in 
Portland are carried through in a far more effi- 
cient manner as the result of a Service Club 
Council organized a few years ago by the Port- 
land Rotary Club. Representation in the council 
consists of the president, secretary, and one other 
representative from each of the five service clubs 
and from the chamber of commerce. Through 
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the work of the council, Portland school children 
with defective eyesight are given adequate care, 
and a special department has been established 
for the aid of this group in school. A successful 
student loan fund is another outgrowth of this 
council’s community planning. 


Honor Bootblack 

NortH Apams, Mass.—-For some forty years 
Nick DelNegro carefully polished the shoes of 
North Adams citizens. When, due to his dili 
gence and frugality, he was able to retire r 
cently, members of the North Adams Rotary 
Club held a banquet in his honor; the mayor 
and a state senator spoke; there was a handsom 
bouquet of flowers for his wife, and a fine new 
travelling bag, the gift of Rotarians, for Nick 
DelNegro. 


Party for 350 Children 

SapuLea, OKLa.—Two hundred and fifty un 
der-privileged children in Sapulpa were mad 
happy through the generosity of Sapulpa Rota 
rians who sponsored a Christmas tree party in 
their behalf. Last summer, the Sapulpa Rota: 
Club arranged for a three-day camp for Gi: 
Scouts, 


Distribute 4,000 Toys 

CuampaicN, ILtt.— When the Rotarians 
Champaign, in codperation with other servic 
clubs, issued a call for unused and broken to 
just before Christmas, they found the respons 
far beyond their expectation. About 4,000 toy 
were repaired, painted, and distributed among 
a thousand poor children. To their meeting just 
before the holidays, every Champaign Rotarian 
brought a useful gift for the Christmas gral 
bag. Each then paid one dollar for a “grab 
and the amount so collected enabled the club to 
purchase fifteen warm overcoats for local needy 
boys and girls. 


500 Honor Dr. Burkhart 


Rocuester, N. Y.—At a dinner attended by 
500 prominent citizens, Rochester Rotarians re 
cently paid tribute to their fellow member Dr 
Harvey J. Burkhart, who has had under hi 
direction the establishment of dental clinics in 
England, France, Sweden, Italy, and Belgium, 
provided for in the will of the late Georg 
Eastman. The Rotarians presented Dr. Burkhart 
with a handsome diamond set charm. Letters of 
laudation from the Rotary club presidents ot 
the five overseas cities in which the dental clin 
ics were established, were read, and the entirc 
program was broadcast to audiences in the 
United States and by short-wave to Europe. 


Party for Mexican Children 

ABILENE, Tex.—Combining an international 
and a Christmas program is unusual, but for 
the second year the Rotary Club of Abilene has 
carried through this plan with marked success. 
More than 300 Mexican children and another: 
hundred grownups attended the Christmas party 
sponsored by the club just before the holidays. 
Toys, fruits, nuts, and candy were distributed 
to the entire group, and in response, the little 
guests presented entertainment of their own. 


An unusual meeting for the Calex- 
ico, California, Rotary Club was 
the recent “Farm Women’s Day” 
at which some eighty ladies from 
the surrounding territory were en- 
tertained for luncheon—an idea 
that other clubs in agricul- 
tural communities may welcome. 
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Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, or setting 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. Other letter: 


Dr. Fisher Replies 


Replying briefly to Professor James E. Boyle's 
By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher,” which fol- 
ows my article in THE ROTARIAN of a previous 
date, 1 would remark: 

(1) We evidently agree on the disease, if not 
in the remedy; for Professor Boyle says ‘Profes- 
or Fisher has put his finger on one of the im- 
perfections of our economic life.” 

(2) The remedy which he questions—the com- 
pensated dollar plan, of changing the price of 
gold—is practically what has been so ably es- 
poused by his colleagues Warren and Pearson and 
often called the “Warren Plan.” 

(3) If Professor Boyle will examine the charts 
which Warren and Pearson have hung in the 
corridor of the Agricultural School of Cornell, 
he will see that this Warren Plan has worked, 
and if he will ask for their data for other coun 
tries he will see that it has worked in other 
countries. (Increased cost and wages under NRA 
have to some extent prevented the Warren Plan 
from having its full effect.) Various writings of 
mine corroborate this, from authentic facts and 
statistics. Professor Boyle speaks only in terms 
of theory, not fact, and his theories have been 
disproved long since, in more than one way. 

(4) The control of the price level by the con- 
trol of the price of gold—used successfully by 
the United States, England, Australia, Argen- 
tina, Japan, and other countries—is not the only 
way of controlling the price level. Sweden, and 
to some extent England, and the “sterling”? coun- 
tries have used other methods as well. In fact, 
these methods, of open-market operations, in 
particular, were first tried successfully in the 
United States by Governor Strong of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Sweden has main- 
tained a stable price level within, usually, 1 per 
cent for every week for over 160 successive weeks 
to date. Yet Professor Boyle says it is impossible 
to do this! He will find particulars in my Stable 
Money, a History of the Movement, just out. 

(5) In the same book he will find proof that 
he is mistaken when he says, “yet few agree 
The truth is that today very 
few who have acquainted themselves with the 


facts fail to agree that a stable price level can be 


with his theory.” 


reached and maintained. 

(6) Professor Boyle’s mistake seems to be the 
very common one of confusing the price level 
with individual prices. The price level and an 
individual price are as distinct as the sea level 
and an individual wave. The wave is merely rel- 
ative to the sea level. In Warren and Pearson’s 
Prices this relative principle is beautifully illus- 
trated by the curves of the price level and the 
price of wheat which clings closely to that level 
under the influence of monetary causes (princi- 
pally) but deviates slightly up and down accord- 
ing to its own individual supply and demand. I 
Boyle these 
curves of his very able colleagues. He will then 


recommend that Professor study 
see that he has made another mistake when he 


says “that prices rarely move with ‘average 
prices’,” for the exact opposite is true; they rarely 
move otherwise. 
IRVING FIsHER, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


New Haven, Conn. 


forth 
¢ f MOLShHe€d On f age ba 
Readers interest further in Dr. fi point 
Of} view «are rete  s 1 u Stable 
Money, pudblished the Ade i ¢ #49 Fourth 
Ave., New Y price }»5 } It i leqgnu tely 
indexed Editors. 
‘ . , 
Liked Communism Debate 
I take great pleasure in commenting on not 
only the current issue but on ‘ umber of 
your splendid magazine. It is one of the month- 
lies that I religiously read with interest and 
pleasure. The debates are always timely and vital, 
especially the one on communi in December. 
E. C. Kenprick, / ! 
R l Jeweler 


Anaheim, Calif. 


Use It in Technical School 


We are advised by Mr. W. A. McWilliams, 
principal ot the Port Arthur Te: ical School, 
who holds the classification of education—techni- 
cal schools in our club, that his copy of Tur 
RoTARIAN magazine 1S used b two instructors 


on his staff in teaching economics. One of these 


teachers is Vernon Sims, also a member of our 
club, holding the classification of education 
technical schools second active. This informa 


schools, 


tion may be of benefit to other technica 
which perhaps have missed seeing this usefulness 
of your splendid magazine. 

W. C. 


President, Rotary Club 


SINCLAIR, 


Port Arthur, Canada 


Was It at Sunrise? 


Rising to a point of order, and being desirous 


of more intormation, I wish to know a little more 
about the strikingly beautiful and prize-winning 
photograph reproduced on page 4 of the January 


issue, “Water-Lily at Sunrise.” 
This is indeed a lovely study in light and 
photographer is to be congratu- 


lated on the results he achieved. To one who 


shade, and _ the 


knows by experience, as do I, the difficulty of 


getting all the conditions just right to make such 
a negative, the results are proof of endless pa- 
tience and that infinite capacity for taking pains 
which is rightly known as “geniu 

However, in addition to being an amateur 


photographer, I am somewhat of a nature hound, 


vater-lil 


“ iL? 


pleasure to “stalk”’ th 


in its native lair, and to know it 


and it is m 
habit ot 


habits do not admit of a water 


bloom. These 
lily of the 
evidently is), opening its pet it sunri Neith 


ordinary variety (such as this ver 


does it, as 
petals closely to avoid the glare of the da 
sunlight.” 

As a matter of fact, the water-lily buds 
all tightly closed at sunri S time thereafter 
—usually from one t hi 1 th com- 
mence to open. 
through the hottest part of the day with no at 
tempt to “avoid the glare of the day’s sunlight,” 
and slowly close during the afternoon. 

Furthermore, I jud 
ing the length of the shadow of th 
the “pad,” that this negative was made, not at 


sunrise, but about two hours thereafter, and I 
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am not a ttic cur us to 
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National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries, a number of secretaries wrote me 
complaining that Rotary clubs were proposing to 
duplicate their work. There was only to bring 
this to the attention of the International officers 
to have such clubs straightened out. 

That Rotarians generally are conscious of their 
proper relation to and activity in chambers of 
commerce is evidenced by the following quota- 
tion taken from a news letter issued by Ralph 
Bradford, manager of the Commercial Organiza- 
tion Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

“Rotary and the Chamber of Commerce: The 
Kansas City, Missouri, Rotary Club recently made 
a survey among the clubs in the 15th Rotary 
District, comprising Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, on the question of how many 
Rotarians are members of their local chambers 
of commerce. The following results were tabu- 
lated: 14 clubs reported 100 per cent chamber 
membership; 14 other clubs ranged between 90 
and 99 per cent; 15 clubs ranged between 70 
and 89 per cent; 6 ran from 50 to 69 per cent; 

reported 40 per cent and 49 per cent respec- 
tively.””* 

W. C. CuLkins, Rotarian, 
Secretary, Ohio Valley Improvement As 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Based on a survey made by Past District 


Governor Bruce Williams.—Eduitors. 


71.9% in Chamber 

I wapt to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the article, “Partners in Community 
Service.” Our club has a membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of 71 9/100 per cent... . 
I enjoyed so much the fine tribute to Raymond 
Havens by Russ Greiner. In fact, the magazine 
is very fine in all departments. 

A. P. Evper, Rotarian, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 

Ottawa, Kans, 


The C. of C. and Rotary 

As a Rotarian connected with the staff of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, I wish to 
comment on the very interesting article in your 


January issue—“Partners in Community Service,” 
by George S$. Buchanan, manager of the Chamber 


of Commerce, Marlin, Texas. 

First, may I submit the following facts: 

Six out of every ten Rotarian members of the 
Kansas City oe Club are members of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

Twelve of our twenty-one directors last year were 
Rotarians or represented a firm or company, a mem- 
ber of which was a Rotarian. 

Five of our nine vice presidents are Rotarians. 

For a number of years, the Charities Campaign, 
conducted by the Charities Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been largely carried on and directed 
hy our members who are active in Rotary. 

The Kansas City director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, a former vice-president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, is a Rotarian. 

The Chamber has sponsored and has been the most 
active agency in bringing about highway develop- 
ment in our trade territory, through its Good Roads 
Committee of the Agricultural Department, and this 
committee was made up largely of Chamber members 
who were Rotarians. 

The Transportation Bureau's outstanding work in 
the Mississippi-Missouri River freight rate readjust- 
ment, so largely beneficial to the southwest, was 
largely directed by our members who were Rotarians. 

In every activity of this Chamber for the past six 
years an analysis will find this same fine codperative 
spirit between the Rotary Club of Kansas City and 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 

In the industrial development program, carried on 
under a budget of 2V4 million dollars, the 160 Ro- 
tavians who were members of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce have not only been outstanding in 
codperative effort and committee accomplishment, but 
have also supplied a very large percntage of this 
fund. No other group of men has been more depend- 
able or shown a greater spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the development of the Heart of America 
than our Kansas City Rotarians. Their ‘service be- 
fore self’’ spirit bas been paramount in all of Kansas 





City’s activities for cultural, industrial and commer- 
cial development. 

Therefore, I can most heartily endorse the 
views of Mr. Buchanan and can truthfully say it 
is my firm belief that chambers of commerce 
and Rotary clubs can not and do not create lap- 
over and duplicate and do not start friction 
unless local friction has been the cause of the 
start of either a chamber of commerce or a 
Rotary club in some local community. A condi- 
tion of this kind might be possible where there 
is disagreement within the chamber that has 
caused some of its members to start another or- 
ganization, 

I do not know of any such case and the 
“Community Service” pamphlet, issued by Rotary 
International, clearly sets out certain principles 
that guard against conflict and provide for thor- 
ough ‘and complete coéperation. 

Eric E. Matrcuette, Rotarian, 

Gen. Secretary, The Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Overlook the Hands 


As one continually in touch with the youth of 
our city, I find myself stumped on many an occa- 
sion when wise guidance may mean the destiny 
of a young man. All of the points made by 
Walter B. Pitkin “Youth Looks for a Job,”’ No- 
vember Rotarian, are well taken, and in addi- 
tion to one of my own, there are many other 
angles of this problem which have never been 
touched, 

My point is this: in advising young men about 
careers, I always make it very clear that while we 
can never know too much about the right thing, 
it is also important that we know something 
about a lot of things. I am one of the believers 
in the new order, that more of our youth must 
know how to do things with their hands, as well 
as accomplish things through thinking. Another 
observation I always make with them is that in 
spite of all our preparations, about ninety per 
cent of the men, who are more or less successful 
after forty years of age, are not working at the 
thing they planned at twenty years of age. 

Incidentally, the most ardent readers of THE 
Rorartan, after I am finished with it, are the 
Junior College boys who happen to see it from 
time to time, and they generally read it from 
cover to cover, even using some of the articles 
as discussion subjects in their classes. It is a great 
asset to my reading. 

Frank G. Farry, Rotarian, 
Assistant Boy Scout Executive 


Flint, Mich, 


Error ... Error ... Error 


When you permitted Ab. Jenkins to mega- 
phone through Tue Rotarian such an egregious 
fallacy as his assertion that momentum is the 
product of mass multiplied by velocity squared, 
you provided engineers, among others, with a 
smile and the lay motorist with an ephemeral 
fear of the devil called speed. As both reactions 
were salutary, I inhibited the impulse to scribble 
a protest even when I observed that that error 
was a part of the most widely reproduced ex- 
cerpt from an article in THe Rorartan that has 
ever come to my attention. “The evil that men 
do live after them,” as it were. 

But when I opened the January issue of THE 
RoraRIaNn at page six and beheld “The Saga of 
the Atlantic,” the silken thread of inhibition be- 
came as a shattered, seared and yellow leaf in 
the berserk flame of indignation it instantly in- 
duced with, as incidental music to complete the 
melodramatic atmosphere, a laugh that was too 
strident to be in a good taste and too acerbic to 
be wholesomely mirthful. 
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Yet why shouldn’t one laugh? The Saga is 
funnier in a grotesque, perverted, deformed, and 
ridiculous sense, thén any comic strip I've eve: 
seen. That “why” is, of course, a purely rhetor- 
ical gesture. One might with more warrant and 
decorum guffaw at Santa Claus bereft of his 
whiskers, nis toys and his ineffable smile. This 
Saga would be an execrable obscenity in any 
publication. In the voice of Rotary International 
against an  anti-chauvinistic, anti-nationalistic 
megalomania Sixth-Object background it is— 
politeness precludes the saying what. 

The etymology of Saga should have suggested 
the error of heading the list with Columbus. 
Did you ever hear of the Vikings who preceded 
him to America by some centuries to say noth- 
ing of an Irishman who is alleged to have ante- 
dated them? Possibly you had forgotten that 
two Royal Air Force men, Alcock and Brown, 
were the first to fly across the Atlantic and the 
first flying machine to make the trans-Atlantic 
hop from east to west. Memory is a fickle thing 
isn't it? So embarrassing at times! Perhaps it 
is too much to ask it to recall flights made so 
long before the gallant Lindy made his just; 
famous hop—so long indeed that he was a mere 
callow schoolboy at the time. 

After all, the Rex didn’t better the Bremen’: 
record by much and its improvement on the 
fifth of a century and more old record of the 
Mauretania with regard to the advance in engi- 
neering knowledge is not to be described as 
epochal even with poetic license degenerated 
into verbal licentiousness. Nor is that of the 
Canadian Pacific liner, the Empress of Britain, 
of which you apparently have not heard. 

And then the Savannah, the auxiliary engine 
of which propelled that craft so little of the way 
on its much touted trans-Atlantic sail—what of 
it? Possibly you never heard of the Royal Wil- 
liam? It was Canadian built by a grandfather 
of a Toronto Rotarian, Arch. Bennet, and was 
the first ship to cross the Atlantic under steam 
power all the way. 

If it were .not that the illustrations similarly 
err, there is nothing to adversely criticize in the 
Saga of the Atlantic. The title is good and the 
white space excellent. 

W., B. Hasttnes, Rotarian, 
Secretary, Canadian Section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Other readers, too, have disagreed with Autho: 
Jenkins .. . Let Rotariangeader- Hastings note, 
however, that the notable Alcock and» Brown 
achievement is duly mentioned deep in the 
Chamberlin article-—Editors. 


Though Out of Rotary— 


Enclosed herewith is my check for $1.50 fo: 
which you will please send me regularly for one 
year THe Rorartan. I was a Rotarian for five 
years—July, 1929, to July, 1934, when J was 
listed in the Natchitoches, Louisiana, Rotary Club 
as college executive. . . . For an indefinite time 
now I must forgo membership in the club but 
I wish to remain ‘as conversant as possible with 
the work of Rotary by reading THe Rotarian. 
The various articles are virile, up-to-date, and 
inspirational. 

I should think that many people, who know 
little or nothing of Rotary, would profit by read- 
ing about the philosophy, goodwill, and progres- 
siveness of Rotarians, in copies of THE Rotarian 
which might be well placed in the libraries of the 
world. 

W. W. Tison 


Baton Rouge, La. 
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i Knew Bob Hill When— 


(Continued from page 38| 


His leadership was recognized when he 
was made manager of the Farmers’ Fair, 
so-called student stunt, said to be the larg- 
est student enterprise in America. 

It may be surprising to some of his 
Rotary friends to learn that he holds a 
degree of master of science in agriculture, 
and that he was also graduated from the 
School of Journalism. 

Upon graduation from the university 
he engaged in farming, but it was ap- 
parent from the beginning that he re- 
quired other activities to keep his versa- 
tile and active mind engaged. He soon 
began to produce pure-bred livestock, and 
he established a clientele throughout the 
nation; he was on the boards of livestock 
record associations, judged livestock 
shown at the great fairs of the nation, 
wrote books on livestock, and became 
editor of a leading livestock magazine. 

It is not unlikely that his experience in 
that capacity led to his selection as direc- 
tor of alumni activities of the University 
of Missouri. To the duties of that office, 
he has devoted his principal interests; that 
is where he has rendered his greatest 
service. Under his care he has 
40,000 alumni and former students of 
his alma mater. 

To keep alive and militant the interest 
of 40,000 alumni, scattered to the four 


some 








corners of the earth, to pacify all those 


who may by one reason or another be- 


come disgruntled, to greet personally 


every visitor who comes to Columbia 
from among this wide circle, to keep all 
informed of the activities of the institu 
tion, its plans, its problems, and its pur- 
poses, is the duty which has fallen upon 
Bob for the past fifteen years. As one 
means of performing this task, he pub- 
lishes known as 


a monthly magazine 


the Missouri Alumnus, which circulates 
among the wide membership of the 
Alumni Association, and which contains 


so much news that the advertising 


space 
has to be preémpted by the editor so that 
all the items may be accommodated. 

Every year the University of Missouri 
holds a homecoming of its alumni and 
former students. On these occasions Bob 
is the official and perennial host. As chair- 
man of the homecoming committee, he 
invites all of the university family to be 
his guests. He provides a warm and cor- 
dial reception and organizes a varied pro- 
gram of entertainment for them; and then 
when they come as they do by the thou- 
sands, it’s Bob who shakes every hand 
and asks about every member of the 
family, present or absent, and calls every- 
one of them by name, no matter how old 
or young they may be. Bob calls every- 
body by his first name the second time 
he sees him. Sometimes the first. 


After the World War. 


versity came to honor those 


when the uni 
had 


made the supreme sacrifice for their coun 


who 


try, it was Bob to whom they turned as 
the guiding spirit in a movement to erect 
memorials to the university dead upon 
the campus. He, with others, but princi- 
pally he, asked for the funds for this pur- 


answered 


pose, and ten thousand alumni 
The 


stadium at the University of Missouri and 


with a million dollars. memorial 
the memorial tower and union building, 
a Gothic structure said to be one of the 
choicest examples of its type in America, 
are concrete evidences of the devotion of 
Bob Hill to his university and to his 
country. 

It is impossible to include here a catalog 
of the myriad services rendered by this 
new president of Rotary. In his home 
town he is secretary of everything, and 
that of which he is not secretary, he is 
president. So you see it was not at all 


surprising to his fellow townsmen, nor 


“The memorial stadium at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the memorial tower 
(left) and union building, are concrete 
evidences of the devotion of Bob Hill 
to his university and to his country.” 
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A Civilization Without a Wheel 


| Continued from page 1 | 


have r vice nce against it. | <plore rs have 


| ] ‘ 
found, for example, elaborately carved 


1 | 


lintels of Ssapote wood bu it into masonry 


over the doors of old t mples. This hard 
wood is trom the tree which supplies 


one of the most characteristic tor 


chicle, 
est trees of the region, and botanists have 
proved that it will grow only ina tropical 


clime. The presence of these sapote beams 
in stonework a thousand years old is 
‘trong evidence that the jungle then was 
much the same as that of today. 

But a thousand years does not span the 
history of our ruins. The Maya origins 
ire older—much older. Until we have 
searched all the sites, and unraveled the 
story that must lie hidden in the glyphs, 
we can only speculate as to the birthplace 
of these origins. 

The oldest date yet found is in Uaxac- 
tun, a city in northern Guatemala which 
Dr. S. G. Morley discovered in 1916. He 
had posted a sign at various trading cen- 
ters offering: 

“A premio of $25 in gold to any man 
reporting an undiscovered city with in- 
scriptions.” 

Chis notice caught the eye of a chiclero 
who had just emerged from a season in 
the forest. “Five or six days journey from 
here,” he said, “there’s a city with kings.” 
Che “kings,” of course, were the inscrip 
tions—and monuments carved with hu- 
man figures usually mark only major 
settlements. Morley organized an expe- 
dition immediately, and with the chicle 
gatherer as guide they pushed into the 
bush, found the city with kings, and what 
is more important, found several monu- 
ments inscribed with dates. 

All the stones were very old, many of 
them weathered almost to smoothness, 
but some were still decipherable, and one 
in particular was a thriller. For it bore 


inscription which the 


a hieroglyphic 


trained eye of the expert quickly read as 
a date of the Eighth Cycle. 

In Maya chronology a cycle is some- 
what less than four hundred years, and 
the calendar was reckoned as so many 
cycles since “the beginning of time.” 
Prior to this discovery no inscription ear- 
lier than the Ninth Cycle was known— 
and the Ninth Cycle means less than 3,600 
years since the beginning of time. Thus, 
the finding of this Eighth Cycle stone car- 
ried Maya history back into an earlier 
almost-400-year epoch, and when Dr. 


= 
<> 


Only two peoples independently in- 
vented the concept of zero—the Hin- 
dus of India and the Maya of Yuca- 
tan. The Mayas zero symbols (after 
Bowditch) are shown above: at 
left, monumental; at right, cursive. 


Morley came to work out the specific date 
and correlate it with modern chronology, 
he found it to represent the year 68 A. D. 

Think of it! There were men then 
alive who had witnessed the Crucifixion. 
Paul the Apostle had been dead but six 
years, Saint John the Divine was still liv- 
ing, when the stone-cutter at Uaxactun 
began to chip out the date on that lime- 
stone monolith. 

No earlier date has been found, but we 
are sure that 68 A. D. can hardly mark 
the beginning of our tale. For subse- 
quent excavations show that the plaza in 
which this monument stands is not the 
original construction, but overlies more 
primitive. structures which apparently 
were outgrown, scrapped, filled in, and 
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covered up in the course of city develop- 
ment. These underlying structures must 
date before Christ, though whether a few 
decades or many centuries we can only 
surmise. The search for earlier dates 
continues, and the fact that the Maya 
were addicted to the rearing of commem 
orative tablets encourages the diggers. 

There is a curious fact about thes 
dated monuments, or stelae as they are 
called. They are found in all the fa: 
southern cities, principally in Guatemala 
and adjoining states, but hardly a one has 
been discovered in Yucatan. In many ot 
the southern cities the stelae record a 
progressive series, with dates exactly five 
years apart. In other cities, the inscrip 
tions are ten years apart, and in some, 
twenty—but in all, the strict regularity 
of the sequence is striking. It is believed 
that these dated monuments commemo 
rate periods in the history of the cities 
they adorn; perhaps they celebrate civic 
events or religious festivals. But the curi 
ous climax to all studies of stelae is the 
fact that suddenly the dates cease. After 
about 630 A. D. no more tablets were in 
scribed, and the southern cities appear to 
have fallen into a decline. 

At the same time, the cities to the 
north—the New Empire, as the Yucate 
can settlements are called—experienced a 
boom. Whether the inhabitants of the 
Old Empire had deserted their homes, 
abandoned all this magnificence that had 
been won from the jungle and built at 
such cost, and trekked northward through 
the forest to more favorable sites in Yuca 
tan—or whether they were victims of pes 
tilence, famine, war, or other calamity 
which wiped them out, we do not know. 

Dr. C. W. Cooke, a geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey, recently 
made a study of the Maya country and 
advanced the novel theory that the region 
was formerly studded with lakes, on th« 
shores of which the cities were built 
Erosion of the land from the cleared 
field gradually filled the lakes, turned 
them into the huge bogs which exist to- 
day during the rainy season, and thus 
made intercourse between the cities 
(which formerly had been by boats on 
the lakes) an almost impossible pro 
cedure. The filling in of the lakes may 
have favored the spread of mosquitoes 
and disease, and hastened the decline and 
abandonment of mud-beleaguered cities 


In Merida, Yucatan, is a live Rotary 
club of some thirty members, who will 
welcome vacationing Rotarians to their 
meetings (Thursday) at Hotel Itza. 
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Whatever the cause, it was powerfully oo. ———— 
effective. For when the Spanish conquer- nN im 4 
: ors came, all the cities were in ruins, and 3 SGult 
the population of the countryside was a wf E = of 
simple peasantry whom no one could ‘ : 
y 


. . Mexico YUCATAN 
credit with these splendid works of art eligi pext: . ri ~ 


a 






and science. 

The natives still had their priestly 
books, and it is likely that the whole 
story of the Maya rise and fall was written 
in these parchments. But the Europeans 





. had no interest in the records of pagan- 
ism. “We collected all the native books 
; we could find and burned them, much to ——o.. MIXTEC “es 
4 ———— *. pe =e .UA 
> § y > people, and caused a @:* MONTE ALBAN “s 
the sorrow of the peo; d ¢ c . OAXACA NTE ALB . 


them much pain,” writes 2 pious historian == 24 pork’ agai 


of the conquest. —=~au $e : 
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Providentially, three of these books es- Lol 3 5 Inf ‘ ss 
4 . 7 ? yo 
caped the bonfires, and were discovered [f m| he T/71 CE centers of lH ; ss 6” jms 
i" ~ $e . io . - ‘ ~ Pr ‘ ms 
in Europe some years ago. Each is writ- bern /HIGfor archaeological ae. My 
4 . . . . . — s% , 
7 al , » , abe = ' 
ten in hieroglyphs richly illuminated in , allel 
vE 3 “ee tuterest (11 NWEXICO Pe 
color, but all that we can unmistakably eS 
j decipher are the dates and other numeri- = 
, cal characters. ' , ; 
pb ; alive, so they let down a rope, drew him been recorded, some recovered and r 
The attempt to solve the Maya enigma a ' 
: Sie % up, and proclaimed that the victim had moved to museums. But Morley insisted 
1S proceeding along two main lines. First, - . | , s : 
found favor in the sight of the deity and — that the best museum was the na bus| 
2 there is the effort to unravel the glyphs 
4 . a8 was thus acknowledged as the represen- and the best recovery of th intiquit 
: and arrive at a sure correlation of Maya ; : . 
; : “oe . tative of the Rain God. would consist 1n putting back their ston 
: chronology with Christian chronology. , 
’ ‘ : o/ And that was Kukulkan. From being — in their original setting. 
And second, there is the effort to rescue : ee 
, a F a miserable captive dash«e d to death, he | if was able to win the Car! Inst 
the Maya cities from the destructive = : 
“ie é found himself suddenly accepted as the tution of Washington to a ince of 
‘ hands of time and the jungle. It is this erage 
2 ; : prophet and adviser of his former ene- this plan, and with the back of 
ie second program that is the more spectacu- ; : é, 
mies. He became governor of Chichen | strong research organization he m« 
lar, and that has wrought such wonders x? , Pie iy : 
rig e Itza. He formed alliances with Uxmal into Chichen Itza in 1 t with a stall ol 
at Chichen Itza. rie hate 
i= a . : and Mayapan, and by means of this young men imbued with the same idea 
ia Chichen Itza was the capital of a pow- ae i crea 
: ; é 4 ; league of cities instituted a long reign They dug into an unsightly hill « 
| erful Yucatecan tribe of Mayas known as s bh 
“ 9% oP ol peace, prosperity, and happiness. Atter rubble and in two years had cart 
those holy men, the Itzas.” The name Je , ; 
ia wie : ; isp the death or departure of Kukulkan, the a superb temple on a pyramid ecau 
; Chichen Itza, literally translated, is “the .. : 
i : eae a cities forgot his teachings, the league split of certain sculptured figures on some of 
d mouths of the wells of the Itzas,’ and: ; ; , tal vat 
i= , ; into warring factions. In one of the’ the columns, they named jew 
ia refers to the three great circular wells Sige ai 
i ; J : struggles Mayapan was destroyed socom-_— shrine the Temple of the W 
i@ within the city. Of these, the largest is Wa ran ¥ ' ‘i 
i . cy : ye pletely that not one building was left Then they tackled a heap of fallen 
the Sacred Cenote, a shrine to the Rain , ; 
‘ ~ ; : stones, also overgrown wilt trees and 
: God. It is an immense symmetrical hole rer ’ >? ; 
a ‘ . p 7 2 ts : % - McK WIth mould. u ol nat repalil 
| in the limestone subsoil, a vast scar meas- Before Columbus Sailed ;' 
# . : ; 2 emerged a ma Ic roul ( ‘ 1 
: uring 180 feet in diameter, 80 feet to the . . : 
: level ' 1 tl | arhapalie+ Prior to the discovery of Amer- series of platforms—the Carac It 
wate We g > “re c d - “= P . . - . 7 1 
vater level, and then there is an addi ica and the coming of the white believed to be the remains of an astre 
{ tional 80 feet under the water. man. Mexico was the seat of eee Sere eee 
|= Perhaps the holy men were overstrict many “civilizations.” Among And build ee 
3 : es : : . fe > ‘ And so with bDullding alter buldi 
i in their control of this unique shrine, for them, in order of age, are: Maya, The M , 
: ** ° ‘ ; + r me ¢ le wwiexican vgovernment, 1n rant 
2 tradition tells of many wars in which the Toltec, Zapotec, Mixtec, Aztec, : 
4 : . +r _ Pp the Carnegie archaeologists permission t 
; Itzas were attacked. Jealous rivals were Totonac, Huaxtec. But the great- . | 7 diag 
3 ° . aie ° - 2 cee * eat work here, agreed to undertak certa 
3 the neighboring cities of Uxmal and est of these is the Maya. enn 
4 Mav . oe ; . repairs itself. That agreement has 
: Mayapan, and in addition to internecine Seah ual 
c ° : . . ’ ’ .t suited in the restoration of tl reat 
; warfare all these native capitals were sub- standing. In time Uxmal and Chichen : pny 
§ Phe : ‘ ‘ Sand . ; tral pyramid ol hichen Itza. th 
Hi ject to occasional invasions by Toltecs of Itza were deserted, and after a few Kakull 
: a a . : of Kuki in, in the recla of t 
the Mexican highlands. centuries the bush had pried apart many ~ 1] i] 
fc ° : vs 1] sive and beautifully sculpt 
In one of these invasions, tradition says, proud works and tumbled sculptured me pels - ; 
a a! ‘ee ee a ee me 
the Itzas captured the Toltec leader, and walls into dust. The forest took posses- pie of th Jaguars, and in ; 
immediately marked him for sacrifice to sion again. repair of the adjoming 4 


their supreme deity, the Rain God. With The rescue of Chichen Itza from this the so-calle 


a ‘ii kee my Ser 
august religious ceremonial he was led melancholy state must be credited mostly score of buildings on the boo 


rer 


to the platform overlooking the Sacred to the vision and energy of one man, $. mate repair. 
Cenote, and cast into its green depths. At G. Morley, honored honorary member of Nobody can tell you what 
noon the Maya priests observed that the the Rotary Club of Merida. Others had But here you can see for yout 
Victim was at the surface of the water, and worked here before: important finds had Maya city is. 





We Become Air-Minded 


| Continued from page 8 | 


What he gives is something intimate. It 
goes beyond even the alert super-service 
of an exceptionally well-organized busi- 
ness seeking to please its customers, such 
as one gets from the gasoline stations of 
the great oil companies. It is all of that, 
but with something personal added, as 
though each had discovered and become 
a part of something fresh and wonderful 
and different which he is bursting to 
disclose to you. Or which he burns to 
convey to you as a conviction. There is 
in it more than a touch of proselyting 
zeal, 

Nor is this peculiar only to those who 
take you, or accompany you, aloft. The 
girl in the buffet, who makes you up 
your lunch, seems to take an especial and 
personal interest in making those especial 
The 
youth who sells your ticket does so with 
a friendly and knightly flourish, as one 
who thus caparisons you for some high 
The ground 


ind personal chicken sandwiches. 


and delightful emprise. 
men who do the placing of wheel chocks 
and bestowing of runways and perform 
certain recondite mysteries having to do 
with getting under way, do their various 
stunts with an elaborate casualness that 
betrays a secret pride in privilege. 

As for the big air liners, I'd go aloft at 
any time to see the passenger attendant 
“do her stuff.” I do not know what else 
to call her. The official designation, in 
the advertising pamphlets, is “stewardess.” 
It may be a social error on my part, but I 
would never dream of offering one of 
these young women a tip, as one does a 
stewardess. That does not fit, 
somehow. Others than myself apparently 
At one of the stops I 


word 


sense this fact. 
overheard a man, a newly embarked pas 
senger, enquiring of another as to a seat 
in the after part of the cabin. 

“Is this seat vacant? Or does the 
the Aostess sit here?” 

Possibly that is even better than passen 
ger-attendant. Certainly, to put it the 
other way, one feels more like a guest 
than a client or patron. I believe these 
girls must be picked for good looks. They 
wear little trench caps and trim straight- 
line uniforms, and they are the snappiest, 
most competently ornamental, solicitous 
young people I ever saw. 

Their routine duties seem simple 
enough. They verify that at the proper 
time the seat belt of each passenger is 
adjusted and fastened; they bring rugs 
and pillows when such things are desir- 
able; they attend to ventilators, and cabin 
lights, and individual lights; they dis- 


tribute newspapers and drinks of water 


and light refreshments, when such are 
indicated; they demonstrate the novel 
gadgets to hold your hat or what-not, and 
gently but firmly impress upon you that 
you should use them; they take your 
tickets. 

These things, and others similar, they 
perform impartially, methodically, in due 
routine. But it is not mere routine. In 
some subtle way it is also a performance 
with pride of the rites of the air, as in- 
deed a hostess who thus welcomes to her 
own element. Through these few and 
simple and elsewhere commonplace serv- 
ices shines again the restrained eagerness 
of that essence of youth which somehow 
in this new thing finds a medium of ex- 
pression. 

I asked one of the pilots of a transconti- 
nental line if he had ever had any dis- 
agreeable experience with a passenger. He 
said he had, once. He was flying a four- 
seat closed plane on one of the feeder 
lines, and as he had but one passenger, he 
had left open the door that separated the 
control from the cabin. 

“T looked around to see this ‘bird’ mak- 
ing for the outside door. I yelled at him, 
what was he doing, and he allowed as 
how he was going out to walk on the 
wing. I yelled to him to sit down, and 
not be foolish, but he just grinned at me 
and kept a going.” 

“Could he open the door? 
lock the door”? I asked. 

“We didn’t—then. I had no way to 
stop him. This wasn’t one of these mod- 


Don't you 


ern drive-yourself ships. I couldn’t leave 
the stick. And,” he added, with a glance 
at the gun at his hip, “you don’t shoot a 
passenger for wing-walking.” 

“Did he make it?” I asked. 

“He did not. I held the doo: shut.” 

“Held the door shut!” I echoed. 
“How?” 

“With the air. I just banked and 
leaned that side of the ship against the 
breeze until he’d changed his mind. We 
try to take care of our passengers,” he 
added quaintly. 


Rl eVERTHELESS, in that remark he 
had stated what seems to be one big item 
in the pilot’s code. He takes care of his 
passengers. I am not referring for the 
moment to his enormous responsibility 
in delivering the said passenger from 
here to there, right side up and sound. 
That goes without saying, and is shared 
by sea captains and locomotive engineers 
and bus drivers. In the case of the air 
pilot, however, it demands a nice and ex- 
pert judgment that I cannot too strongly 
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Air-minded men are not overlooking 
the possibilities of stratosphere flying 
especially for trans-continental ana 
trans-oceanic flights. Wiley Post 
veteram globe circler (above), is 
most recent explorer of this real 
admire, in spite of the fact that a few o 
its details are taken from him by regula 
tion. Conditions sometimes determi 
arbitrarily what he shall or shall not a 
tempt. 
Take night flying, for an illustratiy 
On the established lines th 


I 
hy 
DY) 


example. 
course is set for him so accurately 
various kinds of beacons that in clea 
weather he may follow them as exactly 3 
the coastwise mariner his light houses o 
the woodsman his blazes through the fo: 
est. One is in sight ahead of him befo: 
the other drops astern. Or if they a: 
obscured, the signals through his ca 
phones keep him straight. If he deviat 
to one side, he hears “dot-dash;” if to th 
other, “dash-dot.” On his proper line th: 
two overlap to make a continuous sound 
Every so often are adequately lighted 
fields on which he—or probably anybody 
else—will never land except in an eme! 
gency. They are the ring-buoys hun 
upon the darkness; and he pays them no 
attention, except perhaps a glance of iden 
tification as he passes. But if—and this 
again is regulation—if for any reason th 
lights on this emergency field go out, th 
he must turn back and land at the nea 
est port and disembark his passengers 
No matter that everything is lovely, th: 
night clear, the moon full, the eng:nes 
purring sweetly, the destination but an 
hour ahead. No matter that he will go on 
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with the mails alone. He cannot carry 
passengers past darkened fields. 

[his particular regulation was respon- 
sible for a most delightful demonstration 
of what we were talking about—the 
pilot’s care for his passengers, as persons, 
and not merely as packages. 

We left Butte about six o’clock in the 
evening, the only passengers, for Salt 
Lake. Our first stop was to be Pocatello, 
Idaho, which we should have reached at 
about eight. But we ran into a head 
wind. It was a real wind, too. Up where 
we were it had a velocity of 67 miles an 
hour. It was much less, of course, near 
the earth. 

“If I hadn’t been carrying you folks,” 
our pilot told us later, “I wouldn’t have 
been flying more than fifteen or twenty 


feet off the ground.” 


As it was he had to hold elevation— 
another regulation. We climbed to 12,000 
feet. From this elevation we watched the 
sun set below the tumbled westward 
ranges, and the night creep from its shad- 
owed cafion lairs to take the earth. It 
became dark. We could see nothing 
except the stars hazed by the dust storm, 
and the rare single lights of ranch houses 
far below. Save for the bumps and jars 
and occasional swoops and tippings of 
the plane in the rough air, we in our 
snug cabin had no intimation of the gale 
that was blowing. At Butte, a close con- 
nection had afforded us no chance to eat, 
but the officials had radioed ahead to 
Pocatello, and a lunch was to be there to 
await us. Soon the glitter of lights ahead 
indicated a town. 

We circled, losing elevation, and headed 
for the border lights of the landing field. 
I knew that when you land, or take off, 
you head into the wind. This was a nar- 
row field, and the gale, which was now 
obvious in swirling dust and shrieking 
wires, was blowing straight across. Even 
a greenhorn could see that was no light 
job. It looked to me as if it would be 
only too easy for a gust to flip us over 
like a piece of paper. Nevertheless, we 
came to earth as prettily as if it had been 
broad daylight of a calm May morning. 
We taxied up to a small building and 
stopped. The pilot leisurely unbuckled 
himself and came aft. 

“That was some landing,” I congratu- 
lated him. 

“Oh, that was easy,” said he. 

Maybe it was. 

“This Ogden?” I enquired. 
“Pocatello,” said he. 

“We're pretty late,” I ventured. 

“TIL say!” said he. 

“Now if you folks will go in the wait- 
ing room for a while, I’ve got to gas-up.” 


It was a nice, clean, new little waiting 
room—and empty. After a few minutes 
the pilot sauntered in and sat on the coun 
ter dangling his feet. He said nothing 
about that lunch. We talked of this and 
that, and outside the wind howled and 
the dust swirled. He told us his name 
was Vance, Earl Vance; and that he had 
learned to fly in the war.... 

Bye and bye they came on again. A 
car drove up outside. Entered a very 
pretty girl bearing a paper bag with sand- 
wiches, two parafhine ice cream contain- 
ers, and a bundle of straws. The ice 
cream containers were full of coffee. They 
were not intended for heat, and the cof 
We grabbed the 
leaks. 


learned that this was Mrs. Vance, and 


fee was leaking fast. 


straws and raced the Then we 


guessed the truth. The lunch order had 
“balled up” somehow. The pilot’s first 
act on learning this was to telephone his 
wife on our behalf, and thus nobly had 
she responded. He did not acknowledge 
this, but concealed the accidental lapse in 
his beloved Service like a vice until we 


We ate the 


It became a jolly 


taxed him with it. sand 


wiches and conversed. 
went on. At last 


family party. Time 


Vance remarked casually, as though the 
thought had just occurred to him: 


could pe rsuade 


“I say; I wonder if I 
you folks to stay in Pocatello over night? 
Of course if you’re in a hurry—if it’s an 
emergency—we can you through, 
but—” 


I hastened to assure him that I was the 


put 


easiest person in the world to persuade, 
that Pocatello and Salt Lake looked alike 
to me. A moment later the relief pilot, 
who carried on from here, stuck a hel 
meted head in the door. 

“Sure you'd just as soon stay in Poca 
tello?” he inquired conscientiously. 

“Absolutely sure!” said I. 

He looked relieved and disappeared. 
We heard the roar of an engine. Vance 
cocked his ear critically. 

“Well, he’s off,” 


We crowded, all four of us,into Vance’s 


said he. 


little car, and drove into town to the hotel. 
Vance scoffed at the idea that danger had 


anything to do with the desirability of 


the stop-over. Thus I learned of the 
emergency landing field regulation. 

“You see,” said he, “the lights are 
turned off on them at cleven-fifteen. | 


Might make Salt Lake before then, but 
this not, he’d 


have to land for the 


with head wind—. If 


you at Brigham 


night, and Brigham’s a little place, not 
so good as Pocatello. Without passengers 
he can go right through. He'll get there.” 

Next morning we learned that he did 
get there—between one and two o’clock. 
“ , , . . ” 
Don’t take a taxi in the morning, 
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Vance said good night to us, “I'll come 
around with my car and see you get to 
the air port.” 

“But it’s your day off,” I protested. 

“That’s all right,” said he. 

We engaged our room and prepared to 
turn in. A knock on the door. The bell 
boy handed us a paper bag and a note. 


The bag contained two oranges, one 
apple, and a banana. The note read as 


fc 


b 
P 


lows: 


“Best I could do at this time of night, 
Your’s truly, Your 


ut it may help. 
ilot.” 


The next morning the wind still blew, 
so we had to wait an hour or so for the 
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This Month’s Rotary Crossword Puzzle 
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HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1 Spoken 54 Gushes 1 Ounce (abbreviated ) 17 Gay time 
5 Keynote of Rotary 55 Third note of scale 2 To purify 19 To terrify 
10 Assistant $6 Roof edges 3 Small particle 50 Enthusiasm 
14 President of Mexico $7 Savory 4 Falsehood 51 Plural ending 
City Rotary Club $8 Made hone 5 Accontinent (abbr.) 53 Conducted 
15 Lubricant Tee a ae 6 A service-club publi- 54 Juice of plants 
16 Rotary International's , ‘ > 4 ey kgs % “en _, cation 59 In heraldry: grafted 
first president from >. Pet os ——— 7 To contend 60 To float in air 
a Spanish-speaking 9? ASTt0s 8 Hallucination 62 Confronted 
country 67 City on Rio Grande 9 Plural ending 63 Paid notice 
18 Enemy 69 Facial hair 10 Devoured 64 Removes moisture from 
19 Upright slab 71 Cools 11 Separate entry 65 Dispossesses 
1 Observed 74 To rebuke 12 To give 66 Zone boundary passing 
2 To point 77 Plural pronoun 13 Half, an = through Mexico 
2 ‘Gemeaiital a 78 Interrogation: What? 17 Employec 68 Signs 
: ng — 79 Opus (abbr. ) 19 Watery animal fluid 69 Insect 
= h “yg 81 Comparative ending 20 Mistake 70 Roman numerals: 506 
25 Chart 82 Jumbled type a 22 A people conquered by 72 Mexican product, 
27 Symbol for zinc Sé JUMDICG type “ortez - . i 
: ek Bevin’ Dleeivedt salons Cortez much used in 
28 Type measure gree scaed ary 23 Part of ‘'to be”’ United States 
9 Railroad (abbreviated) 85 Address of respect 26 Rhymsters 73 Thus 
30 Senior (abbreviated) S A sloth 28 Spanish for ‘‘the’’ 76 Gambling game 
31 To perform 89 Marsh : 2 Belonging to 77 Existed 
33 Toward 90 Where 1935 assembly 35 The moon 80 Brazilian state 
34 To relate of Rotary Interna 39 Lithuanian 83 Ethical 
aS Tatin: of self F tional may be held 40 Region of which R4 Dictenee oat 
37 Electrified particle 94 Fabulous bird George W. Gray 96 To wreck 
38 To run away 93 Spring flower {2 Ti oor gags a 88 Twelfth of foot 
ie ~ap les 96 Plural ding 2 To trot i . 
41 Army officer es Gitl's ig 43 Last name of governor 9! Poetic: old time 
44 To agree eS we . of host district to 92 Serpent 
48 Prefix: not Oossessec 1935 convention 93 Small island 
49 Gems 101 To loan 45 To think 98 Continent (abbr.) 
$2 Bundle 102 Mexican trait 46 Top 100 Yes 


[Solution to this puzzle on page 64} 
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Butte plane. We spent the time in the 
radio room listening to the reports 
conversations between planes and _ the 
earth; and also to the talk of the air- 
men there present. After a while, the 
pilots began to reminisce. 

I had long suspected that an airman’s 
sense of humor inclined to the grim. One 
of my brothers used to delight in taking 
a friend aloft for his first flight. He kept 
a hawk eye on every slight movement ot 
his passenger and followed it instantly 
with the plane. If the poor man ventured 
to look over the one side or the other, my 
brother went off the wing on that sanx 
side. If his victim leaned forward ever so 
little, the ship plunged into a nose dive, 
from which it promptly levelled when 
the poor devil jerked himself upright 
again. If he sank back against the seat, 
the tail of the plane gave way sickening]) 


and 


behind him. You have no idea how real, 


even when you are aware of the trick, the 
illusion becomes that your slight mo\ 
ments are actually tipping the thing 
about. And when you don’t know! 
why, soon the unfortunate devil dares n 
wink an eye! 

Of similar quality was the humor o! 


these tales we were hearing in the radio 


room. 
“Back in the barnstorming days v 


were supposed to give ’em thrills,” said 


Vance, “That’s what they came for. W: 
were always thinking up new stunts. \\ 
tried to make ’em as easy and harmless a 
possible, and still keep the thrill.” 

“Remember the old lady?” one of tl 
others reminded. 

“That,” Vance turned to us, “was at 
state fair. There was an old lady, eighty 
four years old, who had never seen a ra 
road train, let alone an airship, but s! 
wanted to go up. Those days not man) 


people wanted to go up, let alone an ol 


girl of that age. We advertised it plenty 
When the time came we appealed to 1! 
grandstand for some younger woman | 
go along and sort of hold her hand. Son 
one volunteered, and we boosted the: 
in. Just as they got seated, and befo: 
the pilot could climb aboard, somehow 
the throttle got kicked open and sh 
started off.” 

“You ought to have seen the crazy 
things that plane did going across that 
field,” chimed in Vance’s partner, “Sh 
just missed everything, including turn 


ing turtle. There was plenty excitement, 


all right, with people chasing the thing 
and dodging the thing, and what not, an: 
the grand stand shrieking its head off. Ii 
was bad enough while she was taxiin; 
but when she took the air—” 

“Took the air!” I echoed stupefied. 


“The old lady somehow grabbed the 
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stick, and up she went. And she hung 
‘nto it, and shoved it around, and believe 
vou me I never saw a better line of stunts 
than that ship went through in the next 
few minutes.” 

Ensued that expectant pause which, had 
| not been so interested, I should, as an 
experienced yarn-teller, have recognized. 

“Were they both killed?” I asked. 

“No,” said Vance, “they landed all 
right. You see, I was the old lady. No- 
body was in any danger, except that I 
didn’t see a plane on the ground, and 
Gave her the rud- 


darn near ran into it. 
der just in time.” 

“No danger!” grinned the other, “How 
about the husband and the brother of 
that girl who went along to hold the old 
lady’s hand? What was they going to do 
to you when they found out?” 

“| hadn’t thought of them,” murmured 
Vance. 

“Got any more?” I urged. 

“Well, I remember once we thought it 
would be a good stunt to do a loop with 
one of us standing up, on top the wing. 
We ballyhooed it with a lot of gaff about 
how the centrifugal force would hold him 
on; but as a matter of fact we had a 
couple of strong straps he could snap to a 


belt as soon as we got high enough so 
they wouldn’t show. That was perfectly 
safe, too; but it gave "em a kick. That is, 
he couldn’t fall off. Only trouble was, I 
started to make a long easy loop, but I 
got interested and flattened her out too 
It sat him down so hard he busted 


He chuck- 


led. “Sore is right,” he added, relishingly. 


fast. 
a two by four. Was he sore! 

The hum of a distant motor became 
audible, and at the same moment the 
radio spoke. 

“Here comes Ray,” said Vance, “he’s 
going with you to Salt Lake.” 

We went to Salt Lake with Ray. 


also began his flying in the war. 


Ray 
These 
pilots are two days on and two days off 
duty. On his two days off, Ray practices 
law. On this particular two days off he 
was moving into a new and fine house up 
near the capitol. Naturally, he was eager 
to get at it. Nevertheless, he waited 
about until we had finished our lunch; 
and then, and not until then, stepped for- 
ward to say that he was driving up town, 
and if we wanted to go along To his 
mind, too, he had not “taken care of his 
passengers” by the mere delivery at their 
destination. 

Who wouldn’t be air-minded? 


Let’s Mobilize Friendship 


{Continued from page 25| 


esting piece of his own family history. 

“My great grandfather, Admiral Chur- 
ruca,” he said, “commanded the San Juan 
at Trafalgar and fell fighting your great 
ancestor, Lord Nelson.” Remembering 
the frailties of my heroic namesake, I did 
not press the relationship. But not to 
be outdone in magnanimity, I replied, 
“Count, this feud between our families 
has gone on long enough. Put it there!” 
Whereupon we struck hands and another 
ancient hate was buried in the warm fel- 
lowship of Rotary. 

Everywhere I found Rotary steadily 
winning its way, with this evangel of 
goodwill. Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
was good enough to grant us a date for 
an audience, but unfortunately for us had 
to cancel it owing to being called away 
from Berlin for a week. 

The difficulties of reconciling the in- 
ternational basis and program of Rotary 
with the nationalism prevalent in Europe 
s so obvious as to need no comment. But 
that very fact makes the work of our 
members in countries like Germany, 
Italy, Spain, the Balkan 
verywhere—the more wonderful and 
challenging, too. 

Many years ago, a talented English 
lady, speaking to a group of overseas 
journalists then visiting the Old Land, 


states—indeed 


used this expression: “We have given you 
our past; you must give us your future.” 
Her words came back to me again and 
again as we moved over lands steeped in 
storied history. What a rich and colorful 
past Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor have 
given us of the New World! 

How can we acknowledge this obliga- 
tion? How can we repay this debt for 
our laws, our literature, our art, and those 
bold spirits who pioneered on our shores? 

Past 
lem Rotary Club told me he was 


President Salameh of the Jerusa- 
rebuked, 
when a young man, by an Arab sheik for 


some harsh words to a stupid 


employee. 

“Remember, my son,” said the wise old 
sheik, “that in your lifetime you have 
received countless kindnesses from those 
whom you can never repay. All you can 
do is to pass on the same help to others. 
That is the way of life.” 

As we stood on Mars Hill in Athens, 
I recalled an incident of nearly ten years 
ago at the initial gathering of the Insti- 


tute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. On 
a Sunday morning a group of delegates 
of various faiths gathered under the crim- 
son foliage of the poinciana trees on the 
campus of Punahou College for reverent 
reflection. And a young Japanese read 
from his testament the words of a Jew 


Paul Mars Hill 


of Tarsus—uttered on 
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nearly two thousand years previously. It 
was Paul’s familiar admonition that God 
had made of one blood all men and na- 
tions. While the words themselves have 
been translated into every tongue, the 
idea has taken a long while to penetrate 
human consciousness and to find prac- 
tical 
such counsel has persisted as a creed 


expression in human conduct. If 
across so many long years, there is en- 
couragement to believe that it and other 
Rotary principles will ultimately prevail. 

Rotary has nothing new to offer to 
mankind. Rotary has no magic panacea 
for the troubles that arise in chancellories 
and legislatures. Its heart and its core is 
a very simple thing. It is fellowship, a 
man-to-man friendliness, given a_tech- 
nique for expression through our clubs. 
Simple and without mystery, yet this re- 
awakened sense of universal kinship and 
brotherhood is, after all, of such magni- 
tude and potentiality that we may well 
offer it as our finest gift from the New 
World to the Old. In some measure, Ro- 


lary is a payment of our debt to our 
motherland. 

Let us continue our adventures in 
friendship. 

When will we learn that until we ex- 
plore and exploit and develop to the full 
the riches of human comradeship, all the 
pacts, and leagues, and treaties in the 
world will be of no avail? And what a 
priceless mine that comradeship is—one 
to which the poorest may contribute and 
from which the neediest may draw, with- 
out diminishing its store. 

Any agreement between nations must 
rest for its ultimate authority and, hence, 
depend for its permanence and _ success 
on some broad basic understanding, toler- 
ance, and comprehension among men 
who are doing the business of the world. 
There are too few agencies contributing 
to that understanding. Meanwhile events 
are moving swiftly and menacingly in 
directions that recall the ghastly possi- 
bilities that 1914-1918 a 


memory to the world. Can Rotary, and 


make hideous 
similar agencies, divert or arrest those 
trends? The biographical records of the 
statesmen of the Great War reveal that, 
for a few fateful days in August, 1914, 
the issues hung in the balance, and had 
pressure come from the right direction at 
the critical moment, civilization might 
have been spared its attempt at suicide. 
If we are to be spared what will be, to 
Rotarians, a civil war, some such agencies 
of peace must be called into quick and 
active play. That gives to the extension 
and strengthening of Rotary everywhere 
an element of urgency we dare not ignore. 
It is that which justifies the time and 
energy and money that men everywhere 


are putting into this movement. It is 
that which gives to the message of Rotary 
the throb of an appeal, and to its activi- 
ties the fine fervor of a crusade. It is that, 
too, which makes so cheering the discov- 
ery in every land of so many men of 








How to Live 
To taste of Heaven here below, 
Let people keep their souls aglow 
With kindly thoughts and worthy deeds 
That weigh far more than musty creeds. 
The mart is a concourse of friends 
Where service is the end of ends. 
Then live to serve and serve to live— 
They profit most who greatly give. 
With courage strong and conscience free 
The ones who give unselfishly 
To serve mankind and count no cost 
Have learned to love and live the most. 


Oh, Life how rich and sweet thou art 
When kindness sways the human heart. 


—Rosert SHAILOR Homes. 








goodwill who desire, almost feverishly, a 
new order of international relationships 
in which forts and fighting ships will play 
no part. 

A group of us sat out under the stars 
on Paul Harris’ veranda (see frontispiece) 
a few months ago, pondering what Ro- 
tary might or must do if once more the 
trumpets should sound the dread call to 
arms. There was Gaminara, the scholar 
from Montevideo, Uruguay, and Miya- 
oka, the grizzled diplomat from Japan, 
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and Paul Thorwall, the sage man of af. 
fairs from Finland, and Paul Harris. 
founder of Rotary, and others, all from 
widely separated lands and vocations, yer 
all solemnly concerned in the profound 
opportunities and responsibilities which 
the immediate future presents. Whateve: 
differences of view we may have enter 
tained on other phases of the matter, on 
this we were agreed—that whatever con 
tribution Rotary can make to avert an 
other world calamity must be made be- 
fore the event. Once the die is cast, Ro- 
tary’s membership in so many lands being 
involved on opposite sides of the conflict, 
will create complications and a situation 
too involved to leave much hope ot 
success. 

If this be true, our course is clear. What 
we do we must do quickly. It means 
more than merely increasing our num 
bers in both membership and clubs. It 
means, as well, a more general apprecia 
tion among our members of the possibili- 
ties of applying those friendly offic 
which have been so successful in our ow: 
clubs and vocations and countries to th 
larger relationship of states. That impli: 
knowing and appreciating people in al 
these lands, purging our own minds o! 
prejudice, and exercising to the full that 
charity which “suffers all things, and 
kind.” 
man can bear a share as important as the 
greatest. 

To that glorious adventure, if it be a 
adventure—to its challenge of high em 
prise—Rotary confidently summons al 
her sons, 


Give Your Hobby Its Head! 


[Continued from page 21] 
artists strive for but often never win. 

Some years ago a jeweler in San An- 
tonio, Texas, reluctantly accepted the edi- 
torship of the Wheel of Fortune, the pub- 
lication of the San Antonio Rotary Club. 
He soon found zest in the job, and writ- 
ing becaine his hobby. Within a surpris- 
ingly short time this amateur writer was 
a regular contributor to The Saturday 
Evening Post, and remains one to this 


day. His name is Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague. Retentive readers of Tue 
Rotarian will recall his “Customers 


Won't Be Bossed” in the August, 1932, 
issue, and the companion article, “He 
Took His Rotary Job Seriously.” 

When I first met Wells M. Sawyer, ad- 


_vertising manager for a bond house, he 


used to spend spare hours in the country 
painting landscapes. Shortly thereafter he 
retired from business and disappeared. A 
few years later I found a painting by 
Sawyer reproduced on the cover of The 


Literary Digest, and I learned that duri: 
a three-year sojourn in Spain, he had wo 
high praise from critics. 

In view ‘of the academic and oft 
futile discussions about vocational apt 
tude tests for school pupils, we may prot! 
by some stories about boys and girls w! 
have found themselves through their hol 
bies rather than through elaborate analy 
sis or the anxious prodding of parents 
Fathers and mothers might well conclud 
their nightly prayers with the plea, “And 
give to my sons and daughters the hob 
bies which enlist their keenest interes! 
which arouse their greatest enthusiasms, | 
which make them painstaking and pe: 


sistent, and in which they can lose then q 


selves completely, Amen.” 
The late Cyrus Curtis, renowned pu! | 
lisher, as a small boy discovered that pub 
lishing an amateur newspaper gave hin 
great pleasure. You know the result 
When Helen Hokinson was still in 
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vain 
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vh school, her amusing sketches of 
achers and fellow students were head- 
her in the right direction. No one 
id to hand her a ten-page 
st to know that young Helen could 
el far in that direction. She was side- 


tracked as a fashion artist, but her hobby 


intelligence 


ept whinnying at her elbow and beg- 
ig her to remount it. She gave in— 
vith happy results familiar to those who 
The New Yorker. 
A little boy named Boucher was a tire- 


When he 


crew up he became a naval architect. He 


less constructor of small boats. 


ontinued to make small boats as a relief 


from the day’s work at big ones. Then 
that old hostler of hobby horses, “the de- 
mand of friends,” crowded big boats out 

Boucher’s life and presently the H. E. 
Boucher Manufacturing Company was 
supplying other hobby riders with minia- 
ture boats and parts. Today Mr. 


er’s business is the largest of its kind. 


Ware still a boy, Thomas Gilbert 


Pearson, now president emeritus of the 
National 

; , 
eties, found an absorbing hobby in orni- 


Bouch- 


Association of Audubon Soci- 


By the time he was ready for 


college his collection of eggs and mounted 


thology. 


birds was so valuable that the college mu- 
scum welcomed it and his services, too, 
and thus he paid his way through four 
years of higher education. 


A, C, 


sented no problem to 


Gilbert, as a boy of twelve, pre- 
WOITY Ing experts In 
vocational guidance. He was, even then, 


deeply interested his hobby, legerde- 
main and magic, and was a performer of 
ibility. While in Yale he rented a small 
building in a suburb of New Haven and 
made magicians’ outfits for boys. This 
hobby paid his way through college and 


on graduation he found himself with a 


going business. Then came his best 
magic’—the creation of Erector sets— 
pioneers among the constructional toys 


which today give play to the mechanical 
bent of thousands of youngsters. 
The Gilbert story that 
right diligently pursued, 
mean more in later life than formal study. 


the 
may 


suggests 


hobby, 


Fred Waring was studying to become an 


architect. He failed to make the college 


glee club. This piqued him and he 


formed an orchestra which played so 


well that the hobby paid his expenses 
To. 


Waring has probably forgotten all 


through Pennsylvania State College. 
ibout architecture, for his band is famous 
and heard by millions of radio listeners. 

When profound analysis and scientific 
inquiry seem only to head down a dead- 
end street in discovering ourselves or 
others, a few questions may be in order. 


How do you spend your spare time? 


What have been your hobbies to date? 
Which of them most interested you? 
What hobby 


and inventiveness? 


aroused your imagination 
Which hobby came nearest to running 
away with you? 
It you find that you like three hobbies 


equally well, consider the possibility ot 


“marrying” them. One woman was con- 
fused because (1) she loved children, (2) 
she liked travelling, and (3) she liked 


landscaping. Finally she united all three 
interests by becoming a planner of parks 
and playgrounds. In this work she satis 
fies her love for children by planning for 
them, she travels from one city to another 
in her work, and she has free play for 
her ideas about landscaping. 


Hobbies 


and relaxation. 


supply needed amusement 


They make us interesting 
to other people and interested in life. But 
more important is the possibility that a 
existence 


hobby may transform a routine 


into a jubilant and successful adventure. 


“Know thyself,” becomes better guidance 


when three words are added: “Know thy 
self throug 
Many 


business may 


h thy hobbies. 


oo have fared indifferently in 


discover that it was possl 


bly through too much attention to money 


and too little determination to 


] 


rewar’¢ 1s 


venture al 


| in satistying first their greatest 
interests. Money may come, but often 
there is a psychic dissatisfaction which 
grows with the years. More often, earn 


ings reach a certain size only to stop, and 


| 


another round peg finds himself wob 


bling uncomfortably in a square hole. 


Lucky is the man or woman who con 


tinues to indulge a hobby through such 


bring him or her 


to the 


difficulties, for it may 


galloping home at last one best 
: pin; 


Luckier still 


discove rs 


is the boy or girl who 


the 


job. 


early one most exciting 


hobby, for in choosing a hobby we put 


first things first. It is our inner likes, our 
and our 


hich prompt 


often unsuspected talents, gen 


uine and natural aptitudes w 


our selection. Uninfluenced by financial 


considerations we often discover that we 


have found the one field in which pros- 


perity and happiness go hand in hand. 


If the opening ot this article seemed 


to advocate those hobbies which might 
be turned to commercial advantage, let 
me emphasize the fact that the riders 


were carried to green pastures only b 


cause the hobby was indulged for the 
of it. 


outcome 


}OY 


In most cases the money-making 


surprised the rider most of all 


Give vour hobby its head! 


hobby? Tur Rotarian 


What is youi 
would like to run a series 


f Rot 


articles 
kd. 


f } 
ot short 


on unusual hobbies o Wwians 


| 
| 
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VOLENDAM 
CRUISE 


of the 29th and 50th 
Districts to the 


MEXICO CITY 


Convention 


Come Alcng! 


-.. make your trip t 
the International Convention a rea/ Rotarian 
“get-together’’ from the very start. This Co 

vention Cruise under Cook’s management 
offers much more than ‘“‘a way of getting 
there’’. Official dinners, meetings and other 
functions of the 29th and 50th District 
be held aboard ship. And there will be plenty 
of unofficial fun for all . . . games with good 
fellows on sunny decks... 


1) 
S Wl 


gay diversions. 


The splendid cruise-ship Volendam of the 
Holland-America Line sails from New York 
June 10... rates round-trip to Vera Cruz 
including stop at Nassau on the return, are 
as low as $175 for each of two in a cabin 
See your club secretary about it now 

or your local agent, or 


COOK’S 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 





587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Buxton Bites 
hicago an Francisco 
ronto Montrea 
Mexico City Office: 1 Avenida fF 


Carry your funds in Cook’ ethereal Ch eques 
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RESTAURANTS 
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contribution by insured persons is recog- 
nized widely, both because the worker 
benefits directly and because a payment 
on his part is regarded as the soundest 
basis for a right to participate in the man- 
agement of the insurance institution. All 
schemes except those in force in Spain, 
The Netherlands, and Soviet Russia pro- 
vide for contributions by insured persons. 


The principle of contribution by the 


employer is founded upon the argument 


not universally recognized—that the 


generally low level of wages does not per- 
mit the worker to save to any appreciable 


extent; that industry is regarded as re- 


What of Social Insurance? 


| Continued from page 15} 


sponsible in some degree for invalidity 
and premature death; and is bound to 
afford the worker and his dependants a 
livelihood not only when he is at work, 
but also during periods of distress. Em- 
ployers pay contributions in all cases of 
compulsory insurance except in Sweden 
and some Swiss cantons where national 
insurance schemes are in force. 

The principle of contribution by public 
authorities is advocated on a number of 
grounds: insufficiency of contributions 
from insured persons and their employ- 
ers, recognition of the state’s responsibility 
for invalidity and death (unhealthy hous- 























































HIGHLIGHTS 
AGE, AND WIDOWS’ 


ARGENTINA— 1921, for the staffs of privat 


Jertakings of public utilities; 19 for th 
taffs of banks 
AUSTRIA— 1907, for salaried loyees; 1927 
for rkers in industry and commer 1928 
for ricultural ker (The last two 
schemes in respect to old age only.) 
BELGIUM—1844, sickness, invalidity, old age 
at widows’ and orphans 1 ’ for 
amen; 1911, old age, and wid and 
orphans’ insurance for miners; 1924, exter 
of con puls ry insuran t rs t 
ver the risk f invalidity; 1924, old ag 
I | \ idk VS I 1 t rpha s t 
workers; 192 Id age 1 J 
orphans’ insurance for salaried 


BRAZIL 1923, for railway workers; 19 tor 
harbor workers; 1931, for t t 


{ utuilit 


BULGARIA— 1924, invalidity and 


ance for employed persons 
CHILE— 1924, invalidity and old ag ance for 
et ploy da Pp I . id 1 } p } t | i { 
wall meat 
CUBA—1927, for seamen and harbor 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 1889, for m rs; 1906, 
for laried lo s; 1924 tor rkers 
1925, tor i ndent worker { | 
but not yet enforced) 
DENMARK—1927, invalidity insura p 
ns of small 1 ns who are regular nber 
of voluntary sickness insurance ft J 


ECUADOR—1928, for the staffs of ba 


FRANCE—1791, establishment of tl the of 
seamen to pensions in ca f invalidity; 
1885, compulsory old ag validity, and 
widows and orphans msuran¢ for sea 
men; 1894, compulsory insurance for 1 ers 
(old age, widows’ and rpha ) 1910, 
compulsory old age, invalidity, and widows’ 
and orphans insuranc for rkers 1 
peasants (employed persons); 1923, exten 
sion of compulsory insurance for t to 
cover risk of invalidity; 1928, compulsory 
invalidity old age, widows’ and rphans 
insurance for all emploved persons; 1930, 
amendment and enforcement act for com 
pulsory insurance 

GERMANY— 1889, old age and invalidity insur 
ance for all workers and salaried « loyees 


earning less than a certain remuneration; 
1899, old age and invalidity insurance for 
persons employed in agriculture; 1911, ex- 
tension of compulsory cover 
the risk of death and special 
scheme to cover salaried workers; 1923, fed 
eral invalidity old age, widows’ and orphans’ 
for miners. (This had previously fallen un 
der competence of the various German 
states.) 
GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND 
1911, sickness and invalidity insurance for 
employed persons; 1925, old age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance for em- 
ployed persons 
GREECE~—1907, establishment of the seamen's 


invalidity fund; 1922, invalidity, old age, 


insurance t 


insurance 


IN COMPULSORY INVALIDITY, OLD 
AND ORPHANS’ INSURANCE 


and widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
seamen, workers, and salaried employees; 
1926, for tobacco workers; 1932, for per 
sons employed in industry and commerce 


HUNGARY— 1925, for miners; 1928, for persons 


employed in industry and commerce 


IRISH FREE STATE—1911, sickness and inva 


lidity insurance for employed persons 


ITALY—1861, establishment of seamen’s invalid- 
ity fund; 1913, consolidation of seamen’s 
invalidity fund into a single institution; 
1919, compulsory invalidity and old age 
insurance for employed persons. Reorgani- 
zation of seamen’s insurance. 


LUXEMBOURG—1911, for workers in industry 
and commerce; 1931, for salaried employees 
in industry and commerce. 

NETHERLANDS—1919, enforcement of 1913 act 
for invalidity and old age insurance for em 
ployed persons, including provision for a 
conditional pension right for widows 


POLAND—1889, invalidity and old age insur- 
ance for employed persons in the western 
provinces and Upper Silesia; 1889, invalid 
ity and widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
miners in southern provinces; 1907, for 
salaried employees; 1927, for intellectual 
workers throughout the country; 1933, for 

employed in industry and com- 

merce throughout the country 


RUMANIA-—1912, compulsory invalidity and 

old age insurance for handicraftsmen and per 
legal basis 
insurance 


persons 


g 
sons employed in industry; 1932, 
fixed for the unification of the 
schemes of the entire country; extension of 
compulsory invalidity and old age insurance 
to all persons employed in industry and 
commerce. 


SPAIN—1919, old age insurance for employed 


persons. 


SWEDEN—1913, national invalidity and old age 
insurance. 

SWITZERLAND—1925. The people instructed 
the federal government to introduce old age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance and 
subsequently invalidity insurance, into the 
federal constitution In 1931, parliament 
passed act to apply the scheme but people, 
in popular referendum, rejected the act. Thre: 
cantons, however, have modified invalidity, 
old age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 


URUGUAY—1919, for the staffs of public utility 
undertakings; 1925, for the staffs of banks 
and the stock exchange. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—1922, invalidity and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance for employed per 
sons; 1927, old age insurance for workers 
in the textile industry; 1929, extension of 
above to workers in basic industries and 
transport; 1932, further extension to all 
workers and various classes of skilled and 
salaried employees. 


YUGOSLAVIA—1889, for miners in Slovenia 
and Dalmatia; 1907, for salaried employees 
in same districts; 1922, for employed per- 
sons; 1924, invalidity, old age, widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance for miners all over Yugo- 
slavia. 











ing conditions, sanitation, bad worki: 
conditions, poor public health organi: 
tions, etc.), and the importance of ins, 


ance to the whole community as crea 


ing security and general well-being. 
Charges vary widely. In some countr; 

they amount to two or three per cent, 

others ten to fifteen per cent of the bas 


wage. Collection is usually made at thy 
source, being deducted by the employe: 
Exceptions are found 
only in Denmark, Sweden, and parts 0! 


from the wages. 


Switzerland. 


The number of states with compulsor 
insurance for all employed persons has 
increased rapidly during the last fey 


years. They now include Austria, Bx 


gium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, North 
ern Ireland, the Irish Free State (invalid 
ity only), Italy, The Netherlands, Spain, 


and Soviet Russia. 


States with schemes of insurance fo 
employed persons, excluding agricultura 


workers, are Greece, Hungary, Luxen 
bourg, Poland, and Rumania. 
Countries which have compulsory : 
surance for members of certain econom 
groups are Argentina (bank staffs a: 
stafls of private undertakings of pub! 


utility), Cuba (seamen and harbor work 
ers), Brazil (staffs of public utilities) 


Ecuador (bank staffs), Lithuania (sa 
aried employees and workers in Men 
Territory), Uruguay (bank and stock « 
change workers), Yugoslavia (miners a: 
in certain districts salaried employees 
Brazil (seamen and bank staffs). 
Domestic servants and 
forming personal service are usually ec: 
ployed under peculiar conditions, whi 
often retain certain patriarchal charact: 


persons pe 


istics. Nevertheless, it is becoming recog 
nized that domestic servants need socia 


protection as well as other workers. |: 


validity, old-age, and death insurance for 


servants exists in the legislation of Bi 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, G: 
many, Great Britain, the Irish Free Stat 
Italy, The Netherlands, and Russia. 
Unemployment insurance, both co: 


pulsory and voluntary, is now a recog 


nized principle in many countries, and 


has withstood the most serious attacks 


during the present depression. 
Surveying the world situation gen¢ 
ally, and overlooking what will perha, 
be temporary setbacks because of « 
nomic and political expediencies, a glan 
reveals that there are about thirty cou 
tries where the industrial population 
covered by sickness insurance. In mo 
than a score it is compulsory. These | 
clude Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechos! 


vakia, Estonia, France, Germany, Gre. 


Britain, Greece, Hungary, Irish F: 
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State, Japan, Yugoslavia, Latvia, Lithu- 
nia, Norway, Poland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Rumania, and 
Soviet Russia. In Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
ark. and Switzerland are schemes of 
oluntary sickness insurance, subsidized 
by the state, which embrace a large pro- 
portion of the working class. In other 
countries, voluntary insurance has proved 
less successful. In Great Britain and The 
Netherlands, the benefits of compulsory 
nsurance are often supplemented by 
those of voluntary insurance. 


Thre are at least twenty-five countries 
in which provision is made tor the pay- 
ment of old-age pensions under non-con- 
tributory and contributory schemes. In 
six of these, the pensions are non-contrib- 
utory: assistance is extended to all old 
people if they are necessitous, and the 
whole cost is borne by the taxpayer. These 
states are Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
New Zealand, the Irish Free State, and 
South Africa, and twenty-eight states of 
the United States of America. 
Contributory old-age insurance exists 
in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Hungary, The Netherlands, 
Italy, Greece, Luxembourg, Spain, Po- 
land, Rumania, Russia, and Sweden. 
Social insurance, now recognized by 
almost every country in the world as an 
indispensable tactor in modern industrial 
and social civilization, has survived the 
acid test of the greatest economic crisis 
history. After a slow progress over 
twenty-five or thirty years, which pre- 
ceded the World War, social insurance, 
both voluntary and compulsory, has regis- 
tered almost spectacular gains. Particu- 
larly since the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, in 1919, has the 
adoption of compulsory laws been rapid. 
Nevertheless, systems which have been 
built up over a generation or more, and 
which have played an important part in 
improving the health and well-being of 
the people, have been sapped by want of 
funds, due both to widespread unemploy- 
ment among the insured population and 
the shrinking of the resources of public 
authorities. The number of those insured 
has, therefore, fallen off considerably, 
with the inevitable result that the burdens 
ot sickness and old age became increas- 
ingly heavy especially during 1932 and 
early in 1933. Even those who were able 
to maintain insurance have had to be con- 
tent with reduced pensions and benefits. 
It is fortunately possible, however, to 
give a somewhat more reassuring picture 
lor the year of 1933-34. Although in some 
countries financial resources continued to 
dwindle and the rights of the insured 











An example of the use of Liquid Asphalt — used in thou- 
sands of miles of pavement in the United States each year 


ASPHALT 


for all types of road construction 
1s definitely here! 


SPHALT pavements have taken the lead 
today. They meet public demand for 
smooth, economical and safe pavement. 

Asphalt construction can be adapted to every 
local paving problem. 

Meeting varied problems of traffic and sup- 
plying the miles of 
paving required, 
with funds available, 
is simplified by as- 
phalt types of con- 
struction. 
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use of Stanolind Asphalt 
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were still further restricted, there are, nev- 
ertheless, distinct signs of improvement 
to be noted in various directions. For the 
first time since the collapse in 1929, regis- 
ters in some countries are beginning to 
show an increased membership and larger 
revenues. 

Among countries where progress has 
been made are Brazil, Denmark, France, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Luxem 
bourg, Poland, Rumania, and the United 
States. On the other hand, insurance bene- 
fits have been curtailed in some other 
countries, among which may be men- 
tioned Austria, Germany, and Hungary. 

In spite of the many difficulties of the 
moment, however, there is no weakening 
in the belief in social insurance as the 
most effective method of raising the gen- 
eral standard of health and civilization in 
the community. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that as better times return, the 
systems will not be restored to former efh- 
ciency. Indeed, it may be reasonably 
hoped that during the coming year the 
period of restrictions and compressions 
will have been brought to an end, and 
that a new phase of consolidation and ex- 
tension will ensue. Compulsory insurance 
has not yet reached its zenith. Important 
plans for the introduction of extension 
of compulsory invalidity, old-age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, are now 
in preparation or before many legislatures. 

The principle of compulsory insurance 
has also won general approbation in in- 
ternational circles. In 1925, the sixth ses- 
sion of the International Labor Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution stating that “a 
system of labor regulation, if true to the 
principle of social justice, must secure 
the effective protection of the workers 
against risks endangering their liveli- 
hood, or that of their families” and that 
“this protection can best be attained by 
means of a system of social insurance 
granting clearly defined rights to the 
beneficiaries.” In 1927, the tenth session 
of the Conference adopted two interna- 
tional conventions on compulsory sickness 
insurance, for workers in industry and 
commerce, the other, those in agriculture. 
now ratified 


countries have 


these treaties, and eleven 


Sixteen 
the first of 
the treaty covering agricultural workers. 
In 1933, the seventeenth session of the 
conference by large majorities adopted 
conventions concerning compulsory in- 
validity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, applicable to persons 
employed in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. The eighteenth session of 
1934 completed the arch with unemploy- 
ment insurance and assistance, applicable 
to all persons habitually employed for 
wages or salary. 
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Unemployment Insurance? Yes 


[Continued from page 17] 


the cost of the risk would be spread more 
or less over the whole community, which 
itself suffers indirectly from the results*of 
unemployment. 

And the benefits? Granting that a cer- 
tain amount of unemployment is un- 
avoidable, there can surely be no ques- 
tion that insurance benefits are infinitely 
to be preferred to relief. Under unem- 
ployment insurance, a man losing his job 
receives automatically, as a right, a 
weekly sum of money which bears a 
direct relation to the length and other 
conditions of his former employment, 
and to the amount which has been con- 
tributed on his account to the insurance 
system. This sum, while less than his 
regular wage, is adequate to tide him 
over normal periods of unemployment, 
until he finds a job and is once more 


earning regular wages. 


Ti IE payment of such unemployment 
insurance benefits in other lands has been 
shown to have had a very definite and 
beneficial effect, not only on industry as 
a whole, but on the health, morale, and 
general standard of living of the worker. 

In Great Britain, for instance, a con- 
siderable sum of money was kept in cir- 
culation through the payment of these 
insurance benefits. It was spent on the 
daily necessities of life, and saved thou- 
sands of small merchants from disaster. 
At the same time, it kept the wheels of 
industry turning, more slowly than if em- 
ployment had been normal, of course} but 
still turning. As a result, al- 
though the depression there 
lasted ten years, it stayed 


would have still had available a sur- 
plus of $11,000,000. It is argued that it 
such payments had been available in 
every state of the United States, it would 
have gone a long way towards stabilizing 
industry and reducing the widespread 
effects of the depression—effects which, | 
am sure, have been felt with more or less 
severityeby practically everyone. 

Let us turn now to the other circum 
stances against which we hope in the 
future to build up a bulwark of security 

There is a strong and growing enthusi 
asm for systematic provision for the indi 
gent aged—and rightly so—but I belie: 
there is real danger that old people and 
their relatives are being led to expect th 
impossible by visionary schemes for pro 
viding old people, whatever their circum 
stances, with impossibly large free pen 
sions. A system of small, steady allow 
ances, built up by regular contributions 
during early and middle life, is a definite 
possibility for the United States. 

Twenty-eight states already have old 
age pension laws, which under certai! 
conditions, grant a small annuity to th 
person who reaches old age without ade 
quate means of support. Those laws ar: 
in many cases far less effective than they 
were intended to be, chiefly due to the 
financial strain of the depression. Those 
who want to help the cause of the aged 
can do so most effectively at the present 
time by turning their thoughts and efforts 
to the strengthening and improving ot 
state laws. Any federal codperation which 


“FOR THE NEXT FORCED LANDING” 


By Cecil Jensen, courtesy ‘Brooklyn Citizen 





more or less on a level. 

I believe that if America 
had had some such system 
in operation a few years ago, 
it would have acted as a 
brake to check the rapid 
break-up of the home mar- 
kets and the consequent rap- 
idly increased unemployment. 

The Ohio State Commis- 
sion on Unemployment esti- 
mated that if they had 
started an insurance system 
in 1923, by 1929, the first 
year of the depression, they 
could have distributed bene- 
fits to their unemployed of 
more than $69,000,000, dur- 
ing the second year nearly 
$110,000,000, and at the be- 

















ginning of the third year 
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may be given would, of necessity, be con- 
tingent on acceptable action in the states 
themselves. 

These state pensions are not of course 
based on any insurance principle, and can 
be granted only to those in actual need. 
But it is the essence of any social insur- 
ance plans that benefits shall bear a direct 
relation to contributions. For those who 
are still young, or even middle aged, we 


can, through old-age insurance, build up | 


during the productive years a fund from 
which a man, on reaching a certain age, 
and regardless of his circumstances, can 
draw as a right for which he has paid, 
instead of as a public charity, a regular 


income for the rest of his life. 


Ar the other end of the scale in our 


problem of providing security are the 
children. Through social insurance, trans 
lated into terms of improved child wel 
fare work and mothers’ aid laws, in addi- 
tion to unemployment insurance, we can 
build up a bulwark against the insecurity 
of which so many children are victims. 

In building up security against these 
major hazards, the federal administration 
can lead the way. However, the meas- 
ure of real accomplishment will depend 
largely on the states themselves. 

At present only one state, Wisconsin, 
has a law designed to give its workers 
protection in times of unemployment—a 
law that has just gone into effect after 
twenty years of pioneering effort. At least 
ten more states have made studies and 
gone a long way towards working out 
systems suitable to their own needs. 
Almost every state legislature has had be- 
fore it unemployment insurance _pro- 
posals, and in five, at least, there was 
favorable action in one house. Discussion, 
I think, has been widespread, but now 











the time for definite action has come. | 


Federal legislation must be framed to 
meet the requirements of the constitution. 
It will permit of the fullest codperation 
by the states, and will yet leave them free 
to adopt the kind of laws they want. 

It is obvious that in the best interests of 
the worker and industry there must be a 
certain uniformity of standards. With 
guarantees of a nation-wide system as- 
sured through the passage of a federal 


law, it will be possible for the states to go 


forward with promptness and confidence 
in the development of their individual 
laws. 

It is essential, indeed, if we are to have 
effective action on any form of social in- 
surance, that the states themselves pre- 
pare without delay their own legislative 
program. There is need for decisive, con- 





structive, and immediate action on the | 


part of the states. 
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Ir YOU are going to Mexico City this summer to attend the Rotary Convention, 
we'd like to tell you about our West Coast Route. 

It starts in Tucson, on the route of our Sunset Limited and Golden State 
Limited (see map). Then it heads down the West Coast of Mexico, through a 
region that for centuries was literally isolated from the world. You'll never for 
get the great cactus forests of northern Sonora, the fertile fields and banana plan 
tations of Sinaloa, the wild and rugged barrancas of Nayarit, which skeptics said 
no railroad could ever climb. You'll never tire of the colorful, good-natured 
crowds that meet your train at every stop, with pineapples, bananas, pottery, 
sarapes and other things to sell. 

Mazatlan is the gem of the West Coast Route. You ought to stopover there to 
see the beautiful Belmar Hotel, with its magnificent tiled lobby, and to try your 
hand at deep-sea fishing in the warm, blue waters of the Gulf. You ought to 
stop at Guadalajara, second largest city in Mexico, famous for its pottery, its 
bubble glass and its flowers. 

Low roundtrip fares to Mexico City are always in effect, one way via the West 
Coast Route and one way on the National Railways of Mexico. 


A $50 SIDETRIP | =i. \ aay Sf 
TO MEXICO CITY ie 


If you cross the continent this 
year on our Sunset Limited or 
Golden State Limited, you can 
make a sidetrip to Mexico City 
for only $50 extra rail fare, using Lule a »... LA 
our West Coast Route one way aS "nen rate S 
and National Railways of Mexico 
the other. This low sidetrip fare 
applies on all classes of tickets, 
either eastbound or westbound. 
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This map shows how our West Coast of Mexico Route 
connects with our lines in the United States. The West 
Coast Route is the newest rail line to Mexico City. 


YOU'LL ENJOY THIS BOOKLET 


A young man went to Mexico on our West Coast Route and wrote an account of 
his trip, telling just what he saw and did and what it cost. We published it as a 
16-page booklet called “I've Been to Mexico.” The first 100,000 copies went like 
hot cakes, but we’ve just printed another edition. We think you'll enjoy reading 
it, too. For a free copy, and any other information about a trip to Mexico, write 


O. P. BARTLETT, Dept. RO-2, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Southern Pacific 
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Unemployment Insurance? No 


| Continued from page 19| 


The fact, however, that until the cur- 
rent business depression unemployment 
was not a subject of public discussion, 
that unemployment relief represented no 
burden on public finances, and that the 
people, as a whole, and organized labor 
were opposed to unemployment  insur- 
ance as being contrary to American needs 
and American philosophy indicates 
clearly that, when the wheels of industry 
are running smoothly, the resources of the 
productive forces of the country are sufh 
cient to enable able-bodied and efhicient 
workers to make adjustments during tem- 
porary lay-ofls. 

Temporary or casual unemployment in 
normal years may be due to a number of 
different causes. Technological improve- 
ments, inventions, speculation in com- 
modity or stock exchanges, bank failures, 
drought and excessive rainfall, revolu- 
tions and wars, tariffs, unwise fiscal and 
monetary policies of governments, 
changes in consumer demands and tastes 

these and many other changes in the 
field of science, economics, politics, and 
human nature affect the course of « mploy - 
ment and unemployment. It is impossible 
to deal with them systematically and on 
a permanent basis, because, as one of our 
leading actuaries has well stated: 

“To assign permanency to any of the 
causes of unemployment is to wander 
aimlessly in a rapidly changing society, 
for any known cause may quickly fade 
out and an entirely new, unsuspected 
source of unemployment may take its 
place.” 

Unemployment insurance is only a re- 
lief measure. Its soundness should be 
judged solely on that basis. Society has 
accepted the principle that no one shall 
be allowed to go hungry and without 
shelter by reason of his inability to ob- 
tain employment. The primary aim of 
society is full employment in productive 
industries. In choosing a method of un- 
employment relief, society, therefore, 
must be primarily concerned with the 
probable effects of that method on the 
ability of industry to provide employment 
under conditions of perpetual change in a 
free economic system. 

Unemployment insurance differs from 
other methods of relief in that it provides 
benefits to insured workers for a definite 
period as a statutory right in definite 
amounts per week. All workers who are 
covered by insurance are equally en- 
titled to relief as a matter of legal right 


regardless of whether or not they have 
other adequate means of existence, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are efh- 
cient or inefficient, and regardless of 
whether or not they can obtain employ- 
ment in an occupation other than the 
occupation in which they are customarily 
employed. 

A plumber, for example, is entitled to 
receive unemployment benefits during 
the legal period without being required 
to accept any employment except in the 
held of plumbing. For twenty-six weeks 
or whatever period is fixed in the law, the 
unemployed worker need not look for a 
job, although he must accept suitable em- 
ployment if it is offered to him by the 
administrative authorities. 

The chief advantage claimed for this 
method of relief is that the unemployed 
worker receives relief as a legal right 
without having to submit to a test of 
need. In other words, the worker feels 
that he is not receiving charity. His 
morale is maintained. He keeps his all- 
important self-respect and remains a use- 
ful member of society. 


Te validity of his argument, however, 
is questionable. Even if the worker him- 
self contributes a part of the cost of un- 
employment insurance, a large part is 
paid directly by the employer, and ulti- 
mately by the consumers through in- 
creased prices. 

Contributions to unemployment insur- 
ance funds are a part of production costs. 
In the final analysis, benefit payments to 
insured workers come out of the pockets 
of consumers, including those workers 
who are not engaged in insured occupa- 
tions. Workers in insured occupations 
would be given a preferred status in so- 
ciety. The rest of the country, including 
farmers, would be paying a tribute in 
order to give unemployment relief as a 
legal right to a specially selected group. 

From the point of view of social jus- 
tice, this policy does not appear very com- 
mendable. 

In addition to paying for unemploy- 
ment insurance through increased prices, 
society as a whole would be exposed to 
many other dangers because of the effects 
that unemployment insurance would have 
on the social and economic system. Par- 
ticularly important are the effects on the 
mobility of labor, wage rates, seasonal 
unemployment, and labor policies of em- 
ployers. 

These effects are well described in the 
Final Report of the Royal Commission 
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—Herblock for NEA Sery 


ONE THING TO LOOK OUT FOR 


on Unemployment Insurance, which wa 
appointed by the Labor Government o! 
Great Britain in December, 1930, to mak 
a comprehensive investigation of th 
problem of unemployment and its relic! 
The work of the Royal Commissio: 
lasted two years. Its Final Report wa 
presented to the government in Novem 
ber, 1932. Some of the main facts 
brought out are as follows: 

1. A high degree of mobility is required 1 
the working population, if extensive unemplo 
ment is to be avoided. Anything that checks t! 
free movement of labor or that discoura; 
workers to make a change will increase une! 
ployment. 

2. Seasonal unemployment tends to beco1 
permanent as a result of statutory unemplo 
ment relief. Seasonal workers must be provid 
with work during the off-season. 

3. Extensive unemployment during the post 
war period in Great Britain was due to son 
degree to the rigidity of wage rates. Rigidit 
of wage rates means rigidity of costs of produ 
tion. High wage costs lead to technical impro\ 
ments, creating additional unemployment. 

4. The insurance scheme makes it possible { 
the employer to organize his operations on tl 
basis of minimum labor requirements at t 
moment, throwing on the insurance scheme t 
burden of supporting all reserve labor. As 
result, unemployment is increased by the diff: 
ence between the employer's minimum lab 
requirements and the minimum number of 1 
ular workers that he would be forced to mai 
tain if he had to support his own reserves. 

If all these considerations are taken into 
account, and particularly if it is remem 
bered that unemployment  insuran 
would not help the workers who are now 
unemployed, it seems that it would be in 
the national interest to postpone fina 
action in regard to the adoption of com 
pulsory unemployment insurance schemes 
until much more comprehensive and a 
curate information in regard to the 
tent, duration, and composition of unen 
ployment is developed and until the mer! 
of other methods of relief are studied. 

Particularly disturbing in the curren! 
situation is the lack of attention © 
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the part of legislators and advocates of 
unemployment insurance to the need of 
creating an efcient administrative appa- 
ratus. The experience of Europe shows 
conclusively that even with a most efh- 
cient administrative system it is impos- 
sible to eliminate graft and corruption. 
Furthermore, it is extremely difficult to 
establish effective co6peration between em- 
ployment exchanges and the agencies in 
charge of unemployment relief other than 
insurance. If employment exchanges are 
placed in charge of unemployment insur- 
ance, the danger is that their employment 
policies will be guided by their desire to 
safeguard the finances of the insurance 
fund; that is, they would offer employ- 
ment first to those workers who repre- 
sented the largest relative burden on the 
insurance fund. 

The problem of creating an efficient ad- 
ministrative machinery in the United 
States is enormous. The worker, in par- 
ticular, is not aware of the formalities 
with which he will be forced to comply 
in order to receive insurance benefits. His 
freedom of movement will be in a large 
measure destroyed. He will have to have 
a police card, a certificate of nationality, 
a discharge certificate trom his last em- 
ployer, work certificate for a certain pe- 
riod of time showing the character and 
duration of work performed, reasons of 
discharge, and earnings, marriage certifi- 
cate, and children’s birth certificates. His 
every movement practically will be known 
to the bureaucracy in charge of insurance 
benefits. 

Unemployment insurance would not 
add one cent to the purchasing power of 
the nation. Payment of insurance bene- 


fits would merely be a transfer of purchas- 
ing power from contributors and consum- 


The 


ers in general to the beneficiaries. 


same is true of any other type of reliet. | 


The main task that faces the country 


] 
re-employment of the 


unem 
Any 


measure of social reform that will make 


industry to expand 


today 1S 
ployed in productive industries. 
it more difficult for 
employment is economically and socially 
undesirable, no matter how expedient 1t 
may appear to be politically. Any measure 
Increase 


that would at the present time 


production costs would have the effect ot 


reducing the possibilities ol employment. 

Unemployment insurance is a measure 
of this type. 

So far as the immediate present is con- 
cerned, there is urgent need of taking the 
unemployment problem out of politics. 
The unemployed are now being used as 
a political football. Many political jobs 
have been created, and opportunities for 
graft and collusion are abundant. Esta’ 
lishment of compulsory unemployment 


] 


insurance would make this. situation 


chronic. 

The people should seriously consider 
the desirability of taking the administra 
tion of unemployment relief entirely out 
of the hands of political agencies and put 
ting it into the hands of such organiza 


Red essential 


tions as the Cross whose 


task is the distribution and dispensation | 


of relief. 

Industry is capable of taking care of 
the genuinely unemployed in periods of 
normal business. It should be allowed to 
do so with a minimum of political inter 


ference. 


‘Rotarian’ Articles on Timely Topics 


LAWS — NRA 
Destrovs the 


NRA — ANTI-TRUST and 
“Fair Competition,” (1) It Anti- 
trust Laws—the “little fellow’s” buffer, by Clar- 
ence Darrow, (2) The Recovery Act brings the 
\nti-trust Laws Up-to-date, by Donald R. Rich- 
berg, Nov. 12, 1934. 

INFLATION, MONEY—Can the Dollar be 
Managed? by William Trufant Foster, Jan., 16; 
ind comments, Feb., 39, 1934; Some ABC’s of 
Modern Money, by Irving Fisher, Oct., 16: and 
comments, Dec., 30, 1934; Is Inflation the Way 
Out? Yes, by William Trufant Foster, No, by 
H. Parker Willis, Apr., 16, 1933. 

MUNITIONS MAKING—Who Should Make 
War Munitions? The Government—says Vis- 
count Cecil, The Private Regulated, 
says Pertinax, Aug., 12, 1934. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS—Evaluating the 
League of Nations (1) The Choice We Face Is: 
It or Anarchy, by Joseph Avenol, (2) A Good 
Forum—But Impotent, by William R. Castle, Jr., 
Sept., 12, 1934. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—Cutting Medical 
Costs: Is the Group Plan the Best Remedy? Yes, 
by Dr. Lewellys Barker, No, by Dr. Arthur C. 
Christie, Aug., 22, 1933. 


Interests 


LABOR—Thir Hour W ry by Wil 
liam Green, No, by Robert L. Lund, Mar 
1934; Collective Bargaining. (1) TI I 
Representation Plan, by Tom Girdler, (2) Trad 
Unionism, by Williat f , July, 1 
1934; Getting Labor's Point of View, by Whit 


ing Williams, Sept., 9, 1934. 


TAXATION—Is the Sales Tax Sound Poli 
Yes, by A. H. Stone, No, by John Oliy ] 
merich, June, 12, 1933: Paving for the N 
Deal, by Fred H. Clausen, Apr., 13, 1934. 

OVER PRODUCTION—Do We Need Birth 
Control for Ideas? (1) A “Technique of Ac« 
modation,” by Sir Josiah Stamy (2) Invent 
Don’t Invent Enough, by Charles F. Ketterin 


Apr., 6, 1934. 


CRIME CONTROL — Capital Punishment 
Yes, by Henry Barrett Chamberlin, No. by Clar 
ence Darrow, Nov., 12, 19 um, Jan 


46, 1934; How Canada Curbs Crim Ernest 


Jerome Hopkins, Oct., 9, 1934; What Rotarian 


Can Do About It, by Edward Larned Robinson, 
Sept., 27, 1934; Let's Use the Grand Jury, by 
William Feather, Sept., 24, 1934; Permit Citi 
zens to Carry Firearms? Yes, by J. Lovell John 
son, No, by Royal S. Copeland, Feb., 12, 1934. 








and WALLS 
of the UNINSULATED HOUSE 


... but the 


GIMCO FINANCE PLAN 


makes MONEY AVAILABLE 
to STOP THIS LOSS! 


Ask the Gimco Dealer for the complete details of 
the Gimco Finance Plan. The many outstanding 
advantages of this Plan make it easy to have the 
added comforts of a home insulated with Thick 
Gimco Rock Wool, with small deferred payments. 


GENERAL INSULATING AMFG. CO. Alexandria, Ind. 


WORLD 5 LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS of BOCK WOO) PRODUCTS 
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A-1 COMPOSITION COMPANY 


911 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago e Cx 

















HELPS HIM TO 
FIND HIMSELF 


Studies him sympa 
thetically ... as an 
individual helps 
him discover his in 
terests, his bents.. 
educates him as an 


4 


individual . . . 459 
graduates in 115 col 
leges and universities 
Catalog upon re 


quest. 


10 PERSHING ROAD 
CULVER, INDIANA 


ULVER 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


EDUCATES THE 
WHOLE BOY 





HERE’S THE DRILLING TOOL ” 
you've been looking for. Drills concrete, brick, stone, 
metal, wood. Makes expansion bolt installing easy. 
WODACK “DO-ALL” is both electric hammer and 
electric drill. Indispensable in installation and maintenance 
work. Ask for Bulletin 331R 

WODACK ELECTRIC TOOL CORPORATION 
4636 West Huron Street Chicago, IIlinois 














MEXICO 


GREATEST CONVENTION 


TOUR .. . June 8 to July 7 
30 Days in Old Mexico 


“Visit Festaland the Fiesta Way” 
your own car or in de-luxe sleeping 
accompanied by tet bus 

Transportation and hotel acco mmodations will 
big problem for pe desiring to visit 
the various beautiful places of Mexico at this 
time This these problems 


$200 to $325 


All Expense Tour 


$50 


Drive Your Own Car 
f Mr. Bearl 
Government 


by driving 
busses 


be one 


tour solves 


Sprott, 
Official 


Under the 
Director of the 
Tours. 

This itinerary 
of historical and sceni« 
tour yet organized 

No charge is made for transportation in our 
pick-up busses from various cities throughout 
the United States to the border and return, 
information, literature and itinerary 


management ¢ 
Mexican 


includes more cities and points 
interest than any other 


For more 
write to 


SPROTT'S MEXICO TOURS 
MEXICO TOURIST§BUREAU 

A-65 Chamber of Commerce Building 

Los Angeles, California 


A Little Library of Laughter 











6000 UP-TO-DATE JOKES 
Arranged by Subjects 
Salesmen, speakers, toastmasters, ad men —these 
books of clean humor will pay for themselves many 
times over. Average 500 pages—cloth—$1.80 each 
or $4.50 for all three— postpaid. Order from The 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY... 
Avenue ... New York City. 


. 950 University 











¢ OF F Ic IAL ROTARY FLAGS 
. All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No. 50 
George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Special—aA Set 68 Flags Various Countries 
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Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-2’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Helps for the Program Planners 


Note: The suggestions for specific 
weeks are based on Form No. 251. Pro- 
gram outlines and other material are 
available upon request from The Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinots, U. S. A. 

e@ee 
FOURTH WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Ro- 
tary’s Thirtieth Birthday (Club Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Rotary Is Thirty Years Old. Paul P. Harris. 
This issue, page 5. 
Let’s Mobilize Friendship. 
This issue, page 22. 
A Road I Have Travelled. 
Feb., 1934. 


John Nelson. 


Paul P. Harris. 


The Tree That Is Rotary. Allen D. Albert. 
Dec., 1934. 
My Rotary Dividends. Fred L. Haas. Oct., 


1934. 
A Few Rotary Firsts. Feb., 1931. 
Rotary Anniversary —Some _ Historical 
Highlights. Feb., 1929. 
FIFTH WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Open. 
FIRST WEEK (MARCH) — Compulsory 


vs. Voluntary Observance of Correct 

Standards of Business Practice. (Voca- 

tional Service). 

From Tuer Rorartan— 

Post-Depression Progress in Business 
Ethics. John T. Flynn. January, 1935. 

Our Evolving Business Ethics. Frank G. 
Lankard. Dec., 1934. 

NRA and “Fair Competition”—a debate. 
Donald Richberg and Darrow, 
Nov., 1934. 

Pamphlet— 

Bribery and Secret Commissions (No. 32) 
and Codes of Standards of Correct Busi- 
ness Practice (No. 33). Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


SECOND WEEK (MARCH) — Rotary 
Foundation. 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Lesson from an Old Memory. 
Klumph. Jan., 1935. 
Rotary Looking Ahead. An Editorial. Jan., 
1935. 
Rotary Insures Its Future. Harry H. Rogers. 
Apr., 1930. 
To Define the Purpose of the Rotary 
Foundation. Apr., 1929. 
Pamphlet— 
Perpetuating the Ideal of Service to Hu- 
manity (No. 25). Rotary International. 


eee 
‘More Suggestions 
SOCIAL INSURANCE (Vocational Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 
What of Social Insurance? by Harold But- 
ler. This issue, page 13. 
Unemployment Insurance?—Yes, by Fran- 
ces Perkins; No, by Virgil Jordan, this 
issue, pages 16 and 18. 
Other Magazines— 
Social Services. Time (newsmagazine), 
Nov. 26, 1934. (Analysis of the issues.) 
Objections to Social Insurance. P. H. 
Douglass. Christian Century, Dec. 5, 1934. 
Insure the Worker. H. Hall. Forum Maga- 
zine, June, 1934. 
Other People’s Money—Social Insurance 
and the Security Wage. J. T. Flynn. 
New Republic, July 4, 1934. 


Clarence 


Arch C. 


Salvaging the Workless in Great Britain 
and Germany, Saturday Evening Pos: 
Aug. 11, 1934. 

Sweden Adopts a Dole System. R. Thom, 
son. Current History, Sept., 1934. 
What You Need to Know About Unem- 
ployment Reserves. Nation's 

Jan., 1935. 

Uruguay’s Quest for Social Welfare. 

rent History, Aug., 1934. 
Pamphlets— 

Monographs on Social Insurance. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., gratis. 

Is Unemployment Insurable. Frederick 1, 


Busines 


Ecker. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
pany, gratis. 
Books 


Essentials of a Program of Unemploy 
ment Reserves. National Industrial Co 
ference Board, New York City, $1.00. 

Unemployment Insurance and Relief in 
Germany. National Industrial Conferen 
Board, New York City, $1.00. 


MEXICAN ARCHAEOLOGY (Con: 
tion). Start with George W. Gray’s A 
Civilization Without a Wheel and | 
pamphlet, Picturesque Mexico, published 
Rotary International (gratis), then: 

Other Magazines— 

Maya and Modern Civilization. R. Red 
field. Science Monthly, Aug., 1933. 

American Jewels. American Magazine, Oct 
1933. 


New Knowledge about Ancient Ameri- 


cans. Literary Digest, Oct. 27, 1934. 
Sleuthing for Ancient Man in America. 
F. C. Cross. Literary Digest, June 30, 19 

Books 
Civilization of Ancient Mexico. Le\ 
Spence. American Museum of Natural Hi: 
tory, N. Y., $1.00. 
Digging in Yucatan. Estel Morris. Doub 
day, N. Y., $3.50. 

Civilization of the Mayas. J. Eric Thom 
son, Field Museum, Chicago, 60 cents. 
Our Primitive Contemporaries. Murdoc! 

Macmillan, N. Y., $5.00. 


HOBBIES—( Leisure Time.) Read Ray Giles’ 


Give Your Hobby Its Head! 
From Tue Rorartan— 
My Free Recipe for Getting Rich. Ir\; 
S. Cobb. Sept., 1933. 
Have You* Met Mr. Toadflax? Robe: 
Sparks Walker. June, 1934. 
From Golf to Garden. William Hen 


Spence. Apr., 1934. 
New Leisure to Learn. L. V. Jacks. Ma 
1934. 


What Is the Promise of Modern Life. 

Farnsworth Crowder. Aug., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 

Hobby Horses Need Books in Their Sad- 
dlebags. H. Anderson. Woman’s Hor 
Companion, Nov., 1934. 

Hobbies. M. J. Faegre. Ladies Home Journ 
Oct., 1934. 

Let Us Play: 
from Our Own Resources. 
well. Scribner’s Magazine, Sept., 

Books 

The Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. Leisure League 
America. 30 Rockefeller Place, N. Y., 2 


Enjoyments Which Come 
A. F. Fa 
1934. 


cents. 
Make Your Own Job. Violet Ryder an: 
H. B. Doust. The H. W. Wilson Compan 
Y., $2.00. 
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Spanish Lesson No. 4 


Nore: ctical suggestions on Spanish 


pronunciat, 


The Time 


ton were given in Lesson No. 1 


mber Rorartan. The student is urged pay especial attenti to the p ion 
There are five vowels in the Spanish language pronounced as follows: a ); in father 
—as in pay; i—ee—as in meet; o—oA—as in the exclamation Oh!; u— as in moon. 


What time is it? 
é hora es? 


:Kay oh’-rah ays? 


It is one o'clock. 
1 una, 
Ays lah oo’-nah. 


It is half-past one. 
la una y media. 
Ays lah oo’-nah ee may’-dee-ah. 


It is two o'clock. 
Son las dos. 
Sohn lahs dohs. 


It is half-past two. 
Son las dos y media. 


Sohn lahs dohs ee may’-dee- 


At three o'clock. 
A las tres. 
Ah lahs trays. 


It is a quarter-past three. 
Son las tres y cuarto. 
Sohn lahs trays ee koo-ahr’-toh. 


It is four o'clock. 

Son las cuatro, 

Sohn lahs koo-ah’-troh. 
It is twenty minutes after four. 
Son las cuatro y veinte, 

Sohn lahs koo-ah’-tro ee vay’-een-tay. 
It is nearly five. 

Son cerca de las cinco. 

Sohn sayr’-kah day lahs seen’-koh. 


It is after six. 
Son mds de las seis. 
Sohn mahs day lahs say’-ees. 


It is twenty minutes of seven. 

Son las stete menos veinte 

Sohn lahs see-ay’-tay may’-nohs vay’- 
een-tay. 


It is eight o’clock in the morning. 

Son las ocho de la mafiana. 

Sohn lahs oh’-choh day 
yah’-nah. 


lah mahn- 


It is nine o'clock in the evening. 

Son las nueve de la noche. 

Sohn lahs noo-ay’-vay day lah noh’- 
chay. 


Ten o’clock. 
Las diez. 
Lahs dee-ays’. 


Eleven o'clock. 
Las once, 
Lahs ohn’-say. 


It is twelve o'clock at night. 
Son las doce de la noche. 


Sohn lahs doh’-say day lah noh’-chay. 


Midnight. 
Media noche 


May’-dee-ah noh’-chay. 


In the afternoon 
De la tarde. 
Day lah tahr’-day. 


In the morning. 
Ye la mafiana, 


Day lah mahn-yah’-nah. 


It is late. 
Es tarde. 
Ays tahr’-day. 


It is very early. 
Es muy temprano. 
Ays moo’-ee taym-prah’-noh. 


We must hurry. 

Necessitamos darnos prisa 

Nay-say-see-tah’-mohs dahr’-nohs 
pree’-sah. 


Please make haste. 
Favor de darse 
Fah-vohr’ day dahr’-say pree’-sah. 


pri Sa, 


We shall wait until morning 

Esperaremes hasta por la mafiana 

Ays-pay-rah-ray’-mohs ahs’ -tah pohr 
lah mahn-yah’-nah. 


We shall leave this evening. 
Saldremos esta noche. 
Sahl-dray’-mohs ays’-tah noh’-chay. 


We shall remain until tomorrow. 

Nos quedaremos hasta maiia 

Nohs kay-dah-ray’- 
mahn-yah’-nah. 


mohs ahs’-tah 


Yesterday. 
A yer. 
Ah-yayr’. 


This week. 
Esta semana, 
Ays-tah say-mah-nah. 


We are staying all day. 

el dia 

Nohs kay-dah-ray’-mohs toh’-doh 
ayl dee’-ah. 


Nos quedaremos tod 


bis expect to be here two days. 
Esperamos permanecer aqui dos dias. 
Ays-pay-rah’-mohs payr-mah-nay- 
sayr’ ah-kee’ dohs dee’-ahs. 
Is it late? 
2Es tarde? 
éAys tahr’-day. 


Or Jer your copy tod f the book Practical Spoken 
Spanish. Suitall for self or clas t t Pr $1 
Based on trip to Mexico City. Eas; 1 Pr 
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Announcing the 


CHARTERING OF FAMOUS 
World Cruise Ship 
RESOLUTE 


For the Sea- Voyage to Vera Cruz 
to the 


Rotary International 


Convention In 
MEXICO CITY 


from New York June 9th, 
returning June 27th. 


Sailing 


Call en-route at 
NASSAU 
delightful British isle in the flowering 
sub-tropics, and 
HAVANA 
gay Queen City of the West Indies. 


Minimum Round Trip Rate to 


Vera Cruz 
S185. 
Outside Double Cabin 
SZ. per person 


The chartering of the S. S. RES 


OLUTE by the American Exp: 
Company offers the opp rtunit' 
for a happy vacation sailing over 


blue Summer seas to fascinatin 
foreign lands. ROTARIANS wh 


traveled under American Exp: 


auspices to Ostend in 1927 and to 
Vienna in 1931 will find on tl 
cruise to Mexico the same hi 
standard of travel and efhciency 
management. 


The RESOLUTE is an id 


cruise ship: her forced ven 
I 


tilat 
system makes her comfortable { 
sailing in southern waters: her 
sine is famous for its quality and 
enticing choice offered by each 


nenu; the service is cou 


skillful: her modern facilities and 
equipment, her elegant publ 

rooms, swimming pool and spaciou 
promenade and sports decks assur 
you of a gay social life and varied 


entertainment to make I! la 
at sea fr 
joyous 

If re planning to atter 
CONVENTI IN in MEXICO 
CITY June 17th to the 21st, 


sider this possibility for a crui 

vacation for yourself, your famil 
and friends. Send to any American 
/ x pr s ofice for folder givit f 
tailed d information and rates, or di 
rect to 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Travel Service 
New York, N. Y. 


65 Broadway, 











of ‘interest to 


ROTARIANS 


® Probably you wish to bolster 
your present business by adding 
our line of products. We feel that 
with a reasonable amount of effort 
and foresight you can capitalize 
on such an addition to your busi- 
ness, just as many other represen- 
tatives of ours have. 


® We have been considered one of 
America’s leading Fence manufac- 
turers for 48 years. Our success 
has been built upon reliability, 
stability and fair mindedness. We 
have no fantastic money making 
schemes nor do we entertain lay- 
ish ideas of super salesmanship. 

© No investment is required—we 
equip you completely with all 
sales data and offer full coopera- 
tion. Exclusive franchise and terri- 
torial rights are an important part 
of our make-up. There are 70 
types of property that are users of 
Fence. Every community offers a 
wealth of prospects. We are ready 
to talk business with men who can 
qualify. 


Write—stating the nature of your 
present business. 
Mr. S. M. STEWART 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
INC. 


114 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
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SPEAKERS 





We will furnish your speeches. Individual 
service at prices so low they will surprise 
you. 


Information free. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


3000 BatHs 3°° uP 




















Order Your Bound Volume of 
The Rotarian for 1934 Today! 


Chats on Our Contributors 


Paut P. HARRIS, Rotary is Thirty Years 
Old, founder of Rotary. . . . Wisconsin-born, he 
universities of Vermont, 
Princeton, and Iowa. From the latter he grad- 
1891, and immediately 


was educated at the 


uated in law in was 
admitted to the Iowa bar. 


Paul's Autobiography notes, were spent in seeing 


The next five years, 


the world and learning to understand men under 
all sorts of conditions. During this period he 
was newspaper reporter, rode the range in the 
cow country, picked oranges, sold marble and 
granite, crossed the Atlantic twice on a cattle 
ship, and made a third trip to Europe on busi- 
ness. His law practice in Chicago, in which he 
is still engaged, began in 1896. As a result of 
reflection on conditions of life in a large city, 
he formulated a definite philosophy of business 
relations, which blossomed forth as the Rotary 
Club of Chicago in 1905, 
3,700 Rotary clubs spread throughout the world. 


Today there are some 


Paul and Mrs. Harris make their home (see 
frontispiece) in Chicago’s Beverly Hills section. 
* * * 


John Nelson, Let's Mobilize Friendship, as all 
know is president 
International. Ontario, 

later 
entered 
journalism. At 


immediate 
Born in 

to British 
distinguished 


Rotarians 
ot Rotary 
Canada, he 


past 
moved Colum- 
bia where he upon a 


career in present time he is 
supervisor of public relations department of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, and 
is a member of the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International. . . . Israel B. (Tom) Sutton, 
Old World Charm in the New,though American- 
seven years in the 


and educated, 


employ of mining companies in Mexico, and 


born spent 
since 1912 has had a large wholesale hardware 
business in Tampico and business interests in 
Denver, Colo. He was one of the founders and 
is a past president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Tampico, and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Rotary Club of Tampico, formed 
in 1922. Tom is probably best known in Rotary 
circles as the only president of Rotary Inter- 
national from a Spanish-speaking country. 
7 * * 


Stewart Edward White, We Become Air- 
Minded, author and world traveller, is a native 
of Michigan. Since publishing his first book, 
The Westerners, in 1901, he has gained a wide 
reputation for his stirring and vivid, yet authen- 
tic, tales of American life in the West. He will 
be remembered by readers of THe Rorarian as 
the author of Hail, Hail, the Tourist! in the 
July, 1934, issue. . . . Ray Giles, Give Your 
Hobby Its Head!, is a New York sales and ad- 
vertising consultant, whose hobbies are drawing 
He has written many articles 
Recent books are 


and photography. 
and books about 
Turn Your Imagination into Money! (1934) and 
Your Money and Your Life Insurance (1935) 

* . * 

Harold B. Butler, W hat of Social Insurance?, 
director of the International Labor Office since 
1932, a native of Great Britain, has been secre- 
tary-general of the International Labor Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., and for twelve years, 
was deputy director of the International Labor 
Office. . . . When speaking of the problems of 
the working-man and -woman in the United 
States, one naturally thinks of Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, who submits the Yes for the 
debate-of-the-month on the subject of: Unem- 
ployment Insurance? The public career of Miss 


business. 





Perkins (in private life, Mrs. Paul Wilson) be- 
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Author Stewart Edward W); 


gan in 1910 when she became executive 
tary of the Consumers’ League in New Y 
This led to numerous positions of import 
including that of chairman of the State I: 
trial Board of New York and 
New York State Industrial 
Perkins is the author of several books, inclu 
People at Work (1934). ... Virgil D. Jordan, 
who says No to Unemployment Insurance 
president of the National Industrial Confe: 
Board, Inc. He instru 
(University of Wisconsin), edito 
Everybody's Magazine, chief economist and 
itor of publications of the National Indust 
Conference Board, McG: 
Hill publications, chairman of the Confer 
of Statistics in Industry, and an investigato 
American consumer expenditures. 

* * * 


E. Sydney Stephens, 1 Knew Bol ! 

When—, is president and treasurer of the I 

Stephens Publishing Company, of Colun i 
Missouri. He is Missouri reémployment dir 
operating under the United States Employ: 
Service of thg Department of Labor. . . . George 
W. Gray, A Civilization Without a Wh 
is a writer who has made a special study ©! 


member of 


Commission. M 


 iiheenn megane 


has been a college 


associate 


economist of the 


archaeology. 
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MARCH, 1935 


Two fascinatin g routes to the 


INTERNATIONAL ROTARY CONVENTION 
AT MEXICO CITY JUNE 17 to 21 


—both including a thrilling 






voyage on America’s great- 
est cruise ship 


S * 
From New York, June 8; From Norfolk, June 9 


The magnificent Columbia’s Mexican trip is ideally arranged for Rotarians wishing to attend 
the convention. This mighty liner arrives in Vera Cruz (for Mexico City) June 16. She sails 
for home June 22, one day after the close of the convention. This allows a full week in 
beautiful Mexico City. A visit to Havana is made on the voyage to the convention. Visits 
at both Havana and Nassau are included on the return trip. Due at New York, June 29. 


$] 7 5 (up) 


LUMBIA 


39.935 TONS 


a 








MEXICO CITY and RETURN VERA CRUZ & MEXICO CITY 





HOME TOWN to HOME TOWN ROUND TRIP BY WATER 
ONE WAY ONE WAY . : FROM NEW YORK OR NORFOLK 
41 BY SHIP = BY TRAIN $.S.Columbia Cruise Features Z1. BY SHIP 


1 39,935 tons displacement. 
2 Outdoor and indoor swimming 


Here’s a delightful combination Forno Cry Gone rem 


trip! Travel one way to the 
Convention by rail (with stop- 
overs permitted at any main line 
rail point) and return home by 
water. Or, if you wish, go by 
water and return by rail. The 
low fare of $175 includes trans- 
portation from your home town 
and return, all meals and special 
features aboard the Columbia. 





— 


3 
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pools. 

6000 square foot “Lido” sand 
beach. 

Professional entertainment. 
Club Nikko. 

Clay pigeon shooting range. 
Turkish bath. 

Extensive promenade and sun- 
decks. 

American bar. 

Large, perfectly ventilated 
cabins and many more delight- 
ful features! 








or Norfolk via Havana and 
Vera Cruz. Enjoy a full week 
in Mexico City. Return sailing 
from Vera Cruz, June 22; call- 
ing at Havana, Nassau, Norfolk 
and New York. Fare includes 
all necessary steamer expenses 
but not including the week stop- 


over in Mexico City. 


Apply to your travel agent. His services are free 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with Panama Pacific Line to Havana, Panama Canal and California; United States, American Merchant and Baltimore Mail Lines to Europe...No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1620 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 563 Boylston Street, Boston; 616 E. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
19 King Street, East, Toronto; McGill Building, Montreal; 313 North Charles Street, Baltimore; 743-14 Street, N.W., Washington. 


When writing to PANAMA Paciric LINE, please mention “The Rotarian” 








Readers’ 
Open Forum 


Alcock & Brown, First 


friendly but kick 
Canadian cousins to you and that intrepid flyer 
author of the “Air Mail 
’ Mr. Clarence Chamberlin. 


heading of the “Saga of 


Here is a loud from your 


and article Across the 
Atlantic, 

In the 
Atlantic, 


airplane 


article the 
it seems to me that the first non-stop 
flight Atlantic 
been mentioned. This you will recall was made 
in 1919 by Alcock and Brown from Newfound 


land to Ireland in a Vickers-Vimy 


across the should have 


machine that 


I believe no one would dare to use today in such 
a flight. In the same year a U. S. naval officer 
made a flight to the Azores and then on to 
Europe. 

All honor to Lindbergh who travelled 1,500 
miles farther and alone in 1928, but we in 
Canada often feel very keenly when trans-At 
lantic flights are mentioned that Alcock and 
Brown don't get the pioneering praise and recog 
nition they deserve, especially from the UV. S. 

Mr. Chamberiin does mention lcock and 
Brown in his article but depreciates the flight 
by saying it was from Newfoundland instead of 
New York and says that Lindbergh zed the 
way” in 1927. I think the “blazing” was cer- 
tainly done in 1919 

“Hers” Everet A 
St AC 
St. Stephen—Milltown, N. B., Canada 

{uthor Chamberlin's reference to gallant Al 
cock and Brown was made in the course of an 
explanation of the “Great Circle” route, one of 


five possible commercial air lanes across the 
North Atlantic. He noted that “Alcock 
Brown, the British first covered it in 
1919, but from Newfoundland instead of from 
New York.” Lindbergh, he added, “blazed” the 


way over the complete route in 1927. Surely no 


armen, 


disparagement was intended for the brilliant ex 
ploit of Alcock and Brown. 

Other bits of aviation history may interest 
readers, to wit 

In 1913, the London Daily Mail offered a large 
prize ($50,000) to the crew of the jirst arplane 
to cross the Atlantic on a non-stop flight. For 
six years no one made an effort to win the 
money. Early in 1919, however, two experienced 


fliers—Harry Hawker, an Australian, and Lieu 
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Alcock and Brown enjoying a good meal and newspapers after their long hop. 


tenant Commander MacKenzie Grieve, an Eng- 
lishman, arrived at Placentia Bay, Newfound- 
land, with a plane. On May 18th they took off. 
For fourteen and a half hours they struggled 
against harrowing odds. Fog enveloped them. 
Their radiator botled furiously and the motor 
heated. Once, while gliding out of a cloud zone, 
their motor went dead for an agonizing moment. 
Finally through the fog they sighted a ship, the 
Danish steamer Mary. A skillful landing in a 
high sea—and they were rescued, 1,050 miles 
from Newfoundland. The Mary had no radio, 
and for days the world thought the two men 
were lost. 

On June 14, 1919, Captain John Alcock and 
Lieutenant Arthur Brown, who had taken over 
the Hawker-Grieve airdrome, soared aloft in 
their Vickers-Vimy bombing plane. With them 
were two black cats, mascots. Loosened solder 
in the Hawker-Grieve plane’s water-tank had 
caused their undoing; no such hard luck befell 
Alcock and Brown. But they, too, battled fog. 
Once their plane was within twenty-five feet of 
the water. Other thrills . . 
and twelve minutes after taking off they landed 


. and sixteen hours 


near Clifden, Ireland, in what they thought was 
a fine field—but which they quickly learned was 
a bog. 

Thus was the $50,000 prize won. The Vimy 
you will find in an honored place in a London 
. . But what happened to the two 
plucky cats the records say not.—Editors. 


Next Month 


Few books of modern times 
have gripped more _ people 
than Adventures in Content- 
ment. Its author is David 
Grayson—in private life Ray 
Stannard Baker (left). He 
writes on the joys of fishing 
in your March ROTARIAN. 


museum. 





Poetry? . . . Something for 
long-haired esthetes . . . or 
for men? Louis Untermeyer, 
former manufacturer, now 
better known as a poet and 
critic, answers that question. 
. . - And inimitable Stuart 
Hay illustrates the article. 








The 1934 Indexes Are Ready 


Please send me the 1934 index for THe Ro 
TARIAN gratis as per your advertisement on page 
61, January, 1935. You see I am one of tho: 
Rotarians who reads the magazine from cover 
to cover including the advertisements. My tin 
is so valuable I have to invest it wisely. 

Hauuipay R. Jackson, Rotarian 
School Superintendent 
Salem, N. J. 


Hobby Par Excellence! 


After reading the interesting article “Giv. 
Your Hobby Its Head!” in the February Ro 
TARIAN, I became introspective, began to con 
sider whether I had a hobby. The answer wa 


yes,” and since mine does not deal with su 
cess, wealth, and the incidental happiness, which 
were the results by those the article mentioned 
my hobby may be worth the telling. It ha 
brought much pleasure and happiness into m 
life, and kept me in sympathetic interest with 
young life and its problems, 

The denial to me of boyhood’s and ma 
hood’s “dream daughter” caused me in the ea! 
days of our entrance into the World War t 
write to Chicago to ask for the name and 
address of some little French orphan, my only 
specifications being that the orphan must be a 
little girl of an age to be able to write me lette: 


and to receive them. [Continued on page 37| 














